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OR SOME months now, the ottices of Necro Dicest in Chi- 
cago have been the scene of long, after-hours round table ses- 
sions with pastepots and scissors, with art and photos. Our staff 
has been mulling over dozens of layouts, battling over a multitude 
of ideas of what a topflight Negro magazine should present its readers 
in entertainment, in information. 

Out of these huddies and a flock of confabs with top technical experts 
in the magazine field will come next month an anniversary present for our 
readers—an entirely new magazine to mark the beginning of our fifth 
year of publication. Ready for unveiling will be what we firmly believe 
to be the finest magazine to appear in the Negro field in decades. 

Because we have confidence that the reading public will welcome this 
postwar product, NrGro Dicest has spared no expense in publishing 
this new magazine at a time when many magazines are retrenching. We 
feel that American Negro life is rich enough, varied enough to merit 4 
bigger and broader canvas upon which to portray its many facets. The 
new Necro Dicesr is that canvas. It is an entirely different magazine 
Only the price—25 cents—is the same. For more details turn to the 
announcement of its new features in the center page of this tssue. 

JouN H. Jorinson 
Edttar and Publisher 
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- I do not know that there is any moral or intellectual quality in the 


curl of the hair or the color of the skin. 


—William Lloyd Garrison 


{ More than two million Negroes have crossed 
color line to add stream of black blood to native white stock 


Who A Negro ? 


Condensed from Collier’s 
By Herbert Asbury 


N INVESTIGATOR ac- 
costed twenty Negroes, 
about equally divided 
among darkskins, brown- 
skins and lightskins, at 126th Street 
and Seventh Avenue, in New 
York’s Harlem. To each he put 
two questions: 
1, Would you pass as a white 
man if you could? 
2. Do you know of any Negroes 


who are passing or have passed as 


white? 

Two of the twenty suggested that 
the investigator mind his own 
business. They were immediately 
dismissed as unco-operative. Of 
the remaining eighteen, all but two 
knew of Negroes who were living 
or had lived, as whites. Eleven 
said that they would pass if they 
could. 

Significantly, however, each 
emphasized that it would not be 
because he considered the white 
man a superior being, but because 


of the obvious social and economic 
advantages to be gained. One, a 
very light-skinned man who re- 
sembled a South European more 
than a Negro, said. 

“I pass, myself. Every day from 
nine to five I’m a white man. I’ve 
got a good job downtown; I do 
the work well, and I’ve had two 
raises. But I'd never have been 
hired if I had said I had Negro 
blood. When I applied, I gave 
my race as white and my nation- 
ality as Spanish, and neither state- 
ment has ever been questioned. I 
keep a little room in a white part 
of town, to bolster my story if nec- 
essary, but I seldom go there. 

‘Nearly every night I come home 
to Harlem because my folks and all 
my friends are colored. I am en- 
gaged to a girl who has the same 
amount of Negro blood that I’ve 
got, one eighth. Our children will 
have no more, but if they tell the 
truth about their ancestry they'll 
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be classed as Negroes. Maybe 
after I'm married I'll stay over on 
the white side, so my kids will have 
a better chance to get somewhere 
in the world.” 

Another said: 

“What's the matter with white 
people, anyway? They seem to 
have no pride of race. One dash 
of black blood makes a man a Ne- 
gro, but a dash of white. blood 
won't make a man white. If a per- 
son has, say, sixteen times as much 
white blood as a black and wants 
to live white, his whole life must 
be one of lies and concealment.” 

The sociological phenomenon of 
black becoming white, which is 
more or less peculiar to the United 
States, has existed in this country 
for more than two hundred years, 
and probably will plague racial pur- 
ists for another two hundred. The 
Negro calls it passing, crossing 
over, crossing the line or going over 
to the other side; he speaks of a 
colored person who has passed as a 
“white Negro.” What the white 
man calls it depends largely upon 
where he lives; the viewpoint of 
the Georgian is seldom that of the 
Vermonter. 

The exact number of persons 
with Negro blood who cross the 
line each year is unknown, and the 
surreptitious nature of the process 
of passing makes it unlikely that 
accurate satistics can ever be ob- 
tained. But the subject has been 
exhaustively studied, and during 
the past fifty years a considerable 
body of information has been 
amassed from which reliable esti- 
mates can be made. 
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Authorities now generally agree 
that between 15,000 and 30,000 
persons classed as Negroes go over 
to the white side every year, al- 
though a few investigators have 
placed the annual migration as high 
as 200,000. And as Walter White, 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, once said, “Large as 
is the number who cross the line, 


“it is but a small percentage of those 


who might follow such an example 
but who do not.” 

These estimates are far from be- 
ing mere guesswork. They are 
based on careful studies by experts 
of census reports, immigration 
records, vital statistics and informa- 
tion from other sources. These 
studies show very conclusively that 
approximately 20,000 Negroes dis- 
appear every year, and that their 
absence from the black population 
cannot be accounted otherwise than 
by passing. 

Two of America’s foremost social 
scientists, Dr. Charles S. Johnson 
of Fisk University and the late Dr. 
Edward B. Reuter of the University 
of Iowa and Fisk University, have 
made extensive examinations of the 
census records and other data re- 
lating to mulattoes. They found 
an abnormally low ratio of mulatto 
men to mulatto women especially 
in the age groups 15-19 and 20-44. 
For example, the census of 1910 
showed an excess of more than 
85,000 mulatto females in the age 
group 20-44, a ratio of 79.9 males 
to each 100 females. No such 
careful studies have been made of 
later censuses, but most sociologists 
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believe that they will show a cor- 
responding excess of females. 

Since there are no biological or 
other reasons, both Dr. Johnson and 
Dr. Reuther have attributed the ex- 
cess of mulatto females to the fact 
that large numbers of mulatto men, 
particularly in the age group 20-44, 
cross the line, or at least have re- 
ported themselves to the census 
takers as white. Their theory is 
strengthened by the fact that the 
low ratio of mulatto men to mulatto 
women is particularly noticeable in 
the large cities of the North, where 
passing is easiest. 

Another Middle Western inves- 
tigator, after an extensive survey of 
census and other records, concluded 
that in the two decades from 1890 
to 1910 the Negro race in this 
country lost approximately 600,000 
persons, an average of about 30,000 
ayear. Since there has been scarce- 
ly any Negro emigration from the 
United States, he concluded that 
these 600,000 persons had gone 
over to the white side. In all in- 
vestigations in which census re- 
ports are used, allowances have 
been made for the obvious fact 
that the authenticity of the informa- 
tion depends largely upon the 
judgment and care exercised in 
cases involving the definition of 
mulatto. For census purposes, a 
mulatto is a person having one half 
or less of Negro blood. 

In addition to studies of this 
nature, there has been a great deal 
of personal investigation of pass- 
ing, and several extensive surveys 
have been made by research projects. 
The results of these indicate that 
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the estimates made by sociologists 
and anthropologists are correct. 

Nearly every survey has reported 
that few Negro families have been 
found which didn’t know of at 
least one instance of passing. Some 
families knew of dozens. And 
contrary to general belief, Negroes 
who attempt to pass are seldom ex- 
posed by other Negroes. When 
they are, it is usually because of 
personal enmity that has followed 
them across the line; or because 
having turned white, they try to 
prove their orthodoxy by turning 
violently anti- Negro. Walter 
White says he “could name some 
men in American public life of this 
type.” The attitude of most Ne- 
groes toward passing was thus ex- 
pressed by Mr. White: 

“Negroes naturally resent the 
loss of some of the brilliant minds 
which would be an asset to them in 
their grim struggle for survival. 
But if any Negro believes he will 
be happier living as white and 
thereby escape the barbs and handi- 
caps of prejudices, or if he believes 
he can use his ability and training 
to greater advantage on the other 
side of the racial line, most Negroes 
wish him well. 

“There are, of course, individ- 
uals who resent passing, particularly 
if they themselves are unable to do 
so. But these individuals are rela- 
tively few in number. Most col- 
ored Americans do not attempt to 
interfere with the lives of those 
who are successfully passing. Fund- 
amentally, most Negroes get a sort 
of grim pleasure out of white Ne- 
groes passing and thus fooling the 
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allegedly superior race.” 

There are many degrees of pass- 
ing, of which the most important 
are permanent passing and what 
the sociologists call segmental pass- 
ing. In both, the cause is gener- 
ally economic, the desire to hold 
jobs or have careers which are not 
open to Negroes. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a person with colored blood 
will cross the line because of a 
white marriage or love affair. 

But as a rule the opposite is true. 
Most Negro-white marriages are be- 
tween Negro men and_ white 
women, and usually the wife fol- 
lows the husband into the colored 
community. In many instances she 
claims to be a light-skinned Negro, 
hoping thereby to overcome the 
aversion with which the majority 
of Negroes appear to regard inter- 
racial marriage. This is by far the 
easiest of all forms of passing, even 
if the woman happens to be a 
golden blonde. Few whites, or 
Negroes either, for that matter, can 
imagine her saying she is a Negro 
if she isn’t. 

The light-skinned Negro who 
passes permanently cuts himself off 
completely from the colored world; 
he usually moves to another part of 
the country where he is unknown 
and begins an entirely new life. 
Sometimes he prepares for the 
adventure by learning Spanish, 
French, Italian or Portuguese, or by 
cultivating an accent. He thus be- 
comes a foreigner, and as everyone 
knows, a foreigner is apt to be any 
shade of color. 

Some Negro authorities say that 
many Negroes who have passed re- 
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turn to the colored race after vary- 
ing periods of months or years. In 
support of this statement they point 
to the fact that in the lives of a 
number of prominent Negroes there 
are gaps which biographers have 
been unable to fill. Some, of course, 
do return because they were not as 
successful as they had hoped to be, 
because the strain of living white 
was too great, because they simply 


.- didn’t like white people en masse, 


or for other reasons. But no esti- 
mate can be made of the number 
who “come home,” as the Negroes 
say. Probably it is very small. 

In segmental passing, the white 
Negro leads two distinct lives; oc- 
cupationally he is white, but in his 
social and family life he is a Negro. 
It is believed that a great majority 
of those who cross the line perma- 
nently are men; as a rule the eco- 
nomic drive is stronger in men than 
in women, and it is easier for a 
man to break with his family and 
friends. But about as many men 
as women appear to practice seg- 
mental passing. 

Many light-skinned Negro girls 
have obtained good positions as 
telephone operators, stenographers, 
typists, clerks, and receptionists by 
passing as white, and others are to 
be found behind the counters and 
desks of the big white department 
stores of New York, Chicago and 
other cities. Most of them repre- 
sented themselves as members of 
various dark-skinned white groups. 

“It is amazing,” said a Negro 
leader, “how many girls of Spanish 
and Portuguese descent you'll find 
in New York and Chicago.” One 
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girl who works in a large New 
York store said she knew of at 
least half a dozen others who had 
similar jobs. 

“Two of them are in this store,” 
she said. “We all come down 
from Harlem together every morn- 
ing. I’ve never had any trouble. 
I've been here a year now, and I've 
seen no one I knew except one 
white woman for whom I worked as 
a maid before I got this job. She 
came to my counter one day and I 
waited on her, and she recognized 
me. She was just as nice as she 
could be, and later on she wrote a 
letter to the store saying I had 
been very courteous and helpful. 
But of course she didn’t give me 
away. 

“One day when she came in I 
told her I thought one of the floor- 
walkers was suspicious. So she 


' waited at the counter until he came 


along, and then she asked me, so 
he could hear, if I'd had any news 
of my uncle in Palestine. We had 
a nice little chat about my Jewish 
relatives. After she'd gone the 
floorwalker tried to make a date 
with me. If everybody were as nice 
as she is I wouldn't mind being 
white all the time.” 

Segmental passing is beset with 
difficulties, for any person who 
tries to lead such a double life is 
necessarily under a considerable 
strain. In the first place, there is 
constant danger of recognition and 
possible exposure, for Negroes, es- 
pecially light-skinned Negroes, do 
shop in the white stores and visit 
white offices.. Too, friendships are 
formed with white fellow workers, 


and it becomes difficult to avoid 
social contacts after working hours. 

It is probable that a large majority 
of the Negroes who pass segmen- 
tally eventually return and identify 
themselves completely with the 
colored race. A great many, how- 
ever, become emotionally involved 
with whites and cross the line per- 
manently, while still others con- 
tinue to pass and to live half their 
lives as white and half as Negroes. 

Thousands of light-skinned Ne- 
groes pass occasionally for various 
reasons. In the larger cities they 
visit the white restaurants, night 
clubs, beauty parlors and theaters, 
partly for the thrill of putting some- 
thing over on the white folks, but 
mostly because they get better food, 
better service and better entertain- 
ment. In Chicago there is a group 
of half a dozen white Negroes, men 
and women, who dine regularly at 
the city’s snootiest eating places. 
They spend freely and tip liberally, 
and always get the best tables. 

“It’s really a lot of fun,” one of 
the group said. “One night the 
manager came over and shook 
hands with us and said he was 
glad we liked his restaurant. If he 
knew we were Negroes he'd either 
tell us everything was reserved or 
put us in a dark corner and give us 
bad service. But he thinks we're 
some kind of foreigners and we 
get the best of everything.” 

The same thing happens every 
night in some of New York’s pain- 
fully swank places. 

Many of the Negro leaders in the 
North are light-skinned, and on 
trips to the South they frequently 
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pass as white in order to get Pull- 
man tickets and good hotel accom- 
modations. One prominent Negro 
says that on every Southern train 
there are always several Negroes 
riding comfortably in Pullmans 
and passing as white. In one South- 
ern city recently, the ten best rooms 
in the town’s leading hotel were 
occupied by white Negroes. Light- 
skinned Negroes often buy: theater 


tickets for their darker friends who °’ 


would find that the best seats had 
been sold if they went to the box 
office themselves. 

In St. Louis and other cities 
some of the theaters employ spot- 
ters who are supposed to prevent 
this practice, for there is a wide- 
spread belief that one Negro can 
always identify another. Actually 
this is not true. Moreover, the 
legends of the blue shadow at the 
base of the nails, and the difference 
in, the formation of legs and feet, 
are nonsense. It is true, of course, 
that some people are more expert 
than others in detecting racial 
characteristics, but if a person has 
one sixteenth or less Negro blood 
it is almost impossible, even with 
the most exact methods of anthro- 
pometry, to determine his ancestry. 

Many white Negroes are com- 
pelled to pass in the South, at least 
temporarily, through the operations 
of the Jim Crow laws. It is not at 
all uricommon for a light-skinned 
Negro to be ordered out of the Jim 
Crow section of a railroad coach, 
bus or trolley car, and compelled to 
sit with the whites. A few years 
ago two friends, both from the 
North, met in a Southern city. One 
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was a white man, the other a very 
light-skinned Negro. It was im- 
possible for them to lunch or dine 
together without danger of embar- 
rassment, so they went to the base- 
ball game. The white man assumed 
that he would be permitted to sit 
with his friend in the Jim Crow 
stands, but he was not. So he 
went into the white section, and a 
few minutes later his Negro friend 
joined him. 

“I was thrown out,” said the 
Negro. ‘After you'd gone, a cop 
came over and asked if I was a Ne- 
gro, and when I said I was he said 
he didn’t believe it. Then he called 
me a damned nigger-lover and told 
me to get over here where I be- 
longed. You know that’s happened 
to me before down here. Only a 
few days ago I was ordered out of 
the Negro section of a bus. Maybe 
I'd better take advantage of my 
light skin and pass.” 

Two years later the white man 
had a letter from the Negro, who 
said he had finally gone over to the 
other side, and had started a busi- 
ness in a Middle Western city 
where he was unknown. He had 
married a white girl, and they 
were expecting a baby. He was 
greatly worried that the child might 
be black. 

Actually, he had no cause what- 
ever for anxiety, for modern gene- 
tics has effectually dispelled the 
black-beby bugaboo. Everyone has 
heard the story of the supposedly 
white couple which suddenly pro- 
duced a coal-black infant; much 
heart-rendering fiction has been 
written around such a situation. 
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This subject has been thoroughly 
investigated by many eminent 
American geneticists and anthro- 

logists, among them Amram 
Scheinfeld, a well-known authority 
on heredity; Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, 
professor of anthropology at Har- 
vatd University; and Dr. Edward 
M. East, also of Harvard, who, un- 
til his death in 1938, was one of 
the world’s leading geneticists. 

These scientists, and many 
others, agree that the tale of the 
white couple and the black baby 
has a fatal flaw: It could not pos- 
sibly happen. If such a child should 
appear, there are three explana- 
tions: (1) a miracle; (2) as Dr. 
East has suggested, ‘a fracture of 
the Seventh Commandment”; (3) 
both parents were really Negroes. 
Here is what, barring divine rev- 
ocation of genetic laws, will re- 
sult from unions of whites, Negroes 
and mixed-bloods: 

1. If one of the partners to such 
a union is pure white, it is impos- 
sible for the child to be darker than 
the darker of its parents. The 
chances are very great that it will 
be lighter. 

2. If both parents have Negro 
blood, whether they know it or not, 
there may be some accentuation of 
Negro characteristics in the child. 
But this is not likely, and in any 
case will be slight. If the parents 
have been able to pass for white, 
the child can probably do so too. 

3. If both parents are mulattoes, 
quadroons or octoroons—the child 
may be darker than either. But in 
all likelihood it will not be black. 
Dr. Hooton has stated his opinion 
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that ““Negroid features seem to be 
attenuated, rather than intensified, 
by successive generations of in- 
breeding of mixed types... 
White features seem to gain upon 
Negroid features.” 

The problem of predicting the 
exact color shade or racial character- 
istics of any given child, whether 
born to whites or blacks, is greatly 
complicated by the fact that, as Dr. 
Hooton has pointed out, “no one 
can know his exact racial composi- 
tion, no matter how he may search 
his pedigree.’ Every anthropolo- 
gist knows, and most have often 
said, that virtually all human be- 
ings are mongrels; for thousands of 
years man has wandered over the 
earth, mating where he chose. Con- 
tinual intermixture has been the 
tule, rather than the exception, and 
in modern times it has been ac- 
celerated by world wars and im- 
provement in means of communica- 
tion. 

These processes of intermixture 
can clearly be seen at work in the 
United States. If the estimates of 
the number of Negroes who pass 
annually are even approximately 
correct, they mean that more than 
2,000,000 persons with colored 
blood have crossed the line since 
the end of the Civil War. 

But these figures tell only a part 
of the story. A large majority of 
the Negroes who pass, marry white 
and raise white families, the mem- 
bers of which in turn seek white 
mates. Thus a constantly widen- 
ing stream of colored blood is in- 
troduced into the white population. 
A great deal has also come into the 
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white stream through Negro-white 
intermarriage, which is now legal 
in eighteen states, and even more 
through illicit Negro-white matings 
which has resulted in children. 

It is now estimated that there 
are at least between 5,000,000 and 
8,000,000 persons in the United 
States, supposed to be white, who 
actually possess Negro blood. In 
reality, this is a very conservative 
estimate. 


In an article in The American 


Mercury some years ago Walter 
White told of a Southern legislator 
who spoke against a bill severely 
restricting racial intermarriage and 
defining a Negro as a person who 
had even the slightest trace of 
colored blood, no matter how far 
removed. The legislator was re- 
ported by Mr. White as saying that 
if this definition were accepted, 
there would not be enough white 
legislators in the state to pass the 
bill. 

Hundreds of prominent Ameri- 
can men and women who live as 
whites are actually white Negroes. 
Many believe themselves to be pure 
white, since the original passing in 
their families was done several gen- 
erations ago. Walter White has 
said that ‘a very considerable num- 
ber of persons high in American 
life possess Negro blood.” 

St. Clair Drake and Horace R. 
Cayton, authors of the important 
new book, Black Metropolis, say 
that many white Negroes hold emi- 
nent positions in the white world 
as physicians, scientists and public 
administrators. In the same cate- 
gory fall a large number of sport- 
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ing and theatrical figures, musicians, 
novelists, businessmen and _ politi- 
cians. 

Virtually every scholar who has 
studied the problem of racial rela- 
tions has speculated upon what the 
mingling of races in the United” 
States will mean in the future. 
Many believe that the Negro even- 
tually will be absorbed, assuming 
that there is no further Negro im- 


_ Migration, and thus assist in the 


creation of a new American race 
which will be somewhat darker than 
the present white population, Dr. 
Edward M. East has predicted that 
the pure Negro will gradually die 
out, 

“The grim joke of the whole 
matter,” wrote Dr. Caroline Bond 
Day, of Atlanta University, in the 
famous Harvard African Studies, 
“is that for 150 years and more he 
(the Negro) has been absorbed, 
and his descendants are constantly 
rubbing elbows with some of the 
very ones who are discussing them.” 
And James Bryce said in The 
American Commonwealth _ that 
“whoever examines the records of 
the past will find that the continued 
juxtaposition of two races has al- 
ways been followed by the disap- 
pearance of the weaker or by the in- 
termixture of the two.” 

Supporters of the theory of ul- 
timate absorption point out that 
from an anthropological point of 
view, and in the social sense as well, 
the Negro has already been ab- 
sorbed in Mexico, and that the 
process is well under way in Brazil 
and other countries. And it is a 
historical fact that during the 17th 
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century large numbers of Negroes 
were absorbed by the white popu- 
lation of England, and that no trace 
of them remains. 

There seems to be ample evi- 
dence that some two thirds of the 
Negroes in the United States have 
been modified by white blood. 
Some anthropologists contend that 
less than ten per cent of American 
Negroes have no white blood. | 

Another school of anthropolo- 
gical thought believes that absorp- 
tion may be delayed, or perhaps 
even prevented, by the operation of 
a caste system that has arisen among 
the Negroes of the United States. 

Socially, and to some extent eco- 
nomically, the colored race in this 
country is divided into three classes 
—the darkskins, the brownskins, 
and the lightskins, with the light- 
skins at the top of the ladder. The 
tendency is to marry from the bot- 
tom up; that is, the darkskin seeks 


a brownskin mate, the brownskin 
tries to marry into the lightskin 
caste, and the ideal marriage part- 
ner of the lightskin is a person 
lighter than himself. The dark- 
skin is thus compelled to marry 
within his own caste oftener than 
any of the other groups. 

This may perpetuate a small core 
of more or less pure Negroes, 
which will remain to fulfill the 
curse of Noah. The curse may be 
found in Genesis 9:25: “And he 
said, Cursed be Canaan, A servant 
of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren.” 

Canaan was the son of Ham, the 
son of Noah. The Negroes were 
considered by early Biblical schol- 
ars, and are considered by Funda- 
mentalists today, to be the descen- 
dants of Ham and Canaan, and 
Noah’s curse has been quoted for 
centuries as divine justification for 
slavery. 


In chants oLedger 


A CHICAGO COLUMNIST asked Joe Louis who had hit him 


hardest in his ring career. 


“That's easy,” Joe replied. ‘Uncle Sam, the tax man!” PM 


A CURRENT REMARK is that when the referee tells Joe Louis 
and his antagonists ‘Retire to your corners,” he misunderstands and 


thinks they say “Retire to your coroners.” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


THERE WAS a sense of humor in the way the big Italian daily, 
Il Gazzettino, reported the results of the bout between Louis and 


Conn. 


In big bold black letters the afternoon edition of the newspaper 
announced to its readers: “Billy Orizzontale; Joe Verticale.” 


Arthur Hatfield 
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POTENT PROSE 


A prejudice is a vagrant opinion with- 
out visible means of support. 
Des Moines Register 


We are the only nation in the world 
which has the unmitigated gall to tell 
a man that he is not fit to become a 
citizen merely because ‘of the color of 
his skin or the slant of his eyes and 
for no other reason. Son 
Harold L. Ickes 


It is the most stupid kind of hypocrisy 
to proffer the /ily white hand of friend- 
ship to a world predominately colored, 
and at the very same moment that our 
hand is extended be guilty of the most 
vicious kind of discrimination against 
our darker brothers. 

Bishop Bernard J. Shiel 


The atom bomb doesn’t come first. 
What does come first is how people feel 
about each other. If people like each 
other they will live in peace. If they are 
filled with the hatreds and frustrations 
of their own contradictions they will ulti- 
mately go to war and when people go 
to war they will devise weapons to carry 


on that war. 
Saul Alinsky 


Striking off bonds that bind men’s 
minds is more difficult than freeing 
slaves. 

James Gow, 
Broadway playwright 


It is a sorry situation when men have 
learned to smash an atom, but have not 
learned how to smash prejudice. 

Henry Epstein, 
Former New York solicitor general 


When a few minorities get the same 
idea at the same time, all of a sudden 
they're a majority. 

Chicago Tribune 


I do not dispute Senator Bilbo’s right 
12 


to express himself on racial issues. Some 
of us may doubt his qualifications as an 
anthropologist. 

Senator Glenn Talyor of Idaho 


We can get the new world we want, 
if we want it enough to abandon our 
prejudices, every day, everywhere. We 
can build this world if we practice now 
what we said we were fighting for. 

Gwen Bkistow 


Joe Louis is accepted as a symbol of 
decency in sport. . . . He is a credit to 
his race. Naturally, 1 mean the human 
race. 

Jimmy Cannon, 
New York Post 


A mosaic is a design of some kind 
formed by every minute piece of glass, 
stone or something else which is inlaid 
in a ground of stucco or metal, all of 
which are different, yet they blend into 
making a complete whole. Thus the 
symbol of our nation is rather that of a 
mosaic than a melting pot. A melting 
pot enforces conformity and our rule, as 
a nation, should be and is to make use 
of difference to create a worthy whole. 

Alabama Baptist 


We cannot have two sets in this city 
—one discriminated against and the 
other discriminating. 

Rev. John S. Reid 
of New York City 


There's never been anyone in my pro- 
fession who ever refused to walk out on 
the stage because there was a Jew or a 
Catholic or a Negro in the audience. 
What's important about the kid across 
the aisle from you in school isn’t the 
color of his skin or what church he goes 
to, or where his parents came from—it’s 
what kind of student he is and whether 
he’s a credit to his school and what kind 
of citizen he's going to be. 

Danny Kaye 


{ The first Negro heavyweight champ, Tom Molyneux, 
was beaten for the world title by his own simple faith 


Tragedy In Squared Circle 


Condensed from Esquire 


By Edward Francis Woods 


are frequently 
by broken jaws, but 
nothing can drop a champion 
so completely and tragically 
as a broken heart. However big, 
tough and magnificently equipped, 
the fighter who has lost heart for 
the brutal business at hand is no 
champion at all, but a man going 
through motions, beaten before he 
starts. 

Never did a fighting heart break 
wide open in so short a time as 
did the heart of Tom Molyneux, 
America’s first heavyweight cham- 
pion, in his bout with Tom Cribb 
on a December day in England in 
1810. One minute he was a huge, 
beautifully-built 198-pound Negro 
with thundering fists and a smile of 
conquest. The next minute he was 
a bewildered man in a fog, punch- 
ing and flailing mechanically, a 
black and empty hulk. 

The stage had been set for some- 
thing like that long before. ‘‘Moly- 
neux the Moor” was a picture 
fighter who could box and hit. But 
Molyneux had a glass heart, a sim- 
ple, almost sucker-like faith that 
people would always play square 
with him. When that faith was 
shattered, he dropped out of history 
like a spent skyrocket. 

‘He was born in slavery in Vir- 
ginia in 1784 and turned up in New 


York about 1800, where he soon 
began to fight for the amusement 
of tinhorn sports and Market 
loafers. Eventually the sporting 
crowd took him over. His matches 
were arrived at by a formula which, 
boiled down, suggested that Moly- 
neux could whip anyone of any 
size, anywhere, any time. 

By 1809 Molyneux, now twenty- 
five, had danced and slugged his 
way out of the obscurity of Cath- 
erine Market brawls, had beaten 
every challenger the Eastern Sea- 
board offered and was recognized 
as heavyweight champion of Amer- 
ica. It was then that the fiery black 
boy agreed to a match with English 
champion Tom Cribb, for the 
heavyweight championship of the 
world. 

On December 10, 1810, the ex- 
‘slave met the cocky Englishman in 
a ring at Capthorn, Essex, England. 
The engagement was fought under 
the rules of the Broughton code 
which provided for thirty seconds 
rest after each round and eight 
seconds for the fighters to find 
their way to the center of the ring 
and resume fighting. If either con- 
testant failed to show up in thirty- 
eight seconds the other was the 
winner. A round terminated only 
with a knockdown; the bout ended 
only when one of the contestants 
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was unable to resume the fighting. 

For twenty-two rounds, the 
American and Cribb smashed and 
battered each other. Then in the 
twenty-third round Cribb began to 
tire and Molyneux moved in for 
the kill. A superb craftsman, he 
rifled rights and lefts to the Eng- 
lishman’s body. With Cribb rock- 
ing under his attack, Molyneux 
slammed his murderous right into 
Cribb’s midsection and the big Eng- 
lishman went down and out. 

Under the rules Cribb had exactly 
thirty-eight seconds within which to 
be back in the center of the ring 
and fighting or forfeit his title. The 
timekeeper droned thirty, and Cribb 
lay unconscious, his seconds sweat- 
ing over him. 

As the timekeeper reached thirty- 
six, one of Cribb’s seconds electri- 
fied the crowd with a shrill protest 
that Cribb had been hit with a 
chunk of metal. The referee, with 
notable willingness, stopped the 
count at thirty-seven. A thorough 
and somewhat leisurely search 
failed to reveal any booby trap on 
Molyneux’ person. 

Cribb had slumbered throughout 
the ceremony, which took about two 
and a half minutes, but was coming 
around. Molyneux stood by, radi- 
ating the exhilaration of a su- 
premely happy man, waiting for the 
referee to declare him world cham- 


pion officially. 

Instead, the referee ordered both 
fighters to the center of the ring. 
His order to resume the fight 
hit Molyneux like a whip. He 
watched in bewilderment as Cribb 
got to his feet and prepared to con- 
tinue a contest which by all the 
rules of sportsmanship and common 
decency had already been decided. 
All alone in a strange land, Moly- 


“neux didn’t even know how to 


protest. The fight went on. 

The disillusionment of the farci- 
cal proceedings had a devastating 
effect on Molyneux. His simple 
heart could neither understand nor 
overcome the colossal cheat it had 
been asked to sustain. He was a 
lost man going nowhere in the dark. 
Though he fought well, the spark 
was gone. 

The fight raged mechanically 
through the fortieth round when 
Molyneux collapsed from sheer 
exhaustion. This time the referee 
counted thirty, then eight and Moly- 
neux couldn’t come out. Cribb 
was the winner. 

After the fight, Molyneux lin- 
gered in England for repairs and 
they fixed him up pretty well ex- 
cept for the one thing. They never 
have found a way to fix up a man 
who got hurt where Molyneux 
did. The big Negro never came 
back. 


sil 


{ Winning fight of great Negro scientist 
against race prejudice will benefit millions of fellow men 


“The Man Who 
WOULONT 
Give Up 


Condensed from Reader’s Digest 
By Paul de Kruif 


ERCY L. JULIAN is hon- 

P ored in the scientific world 
as one of America’s greatest 
chemists. 

As a director of research of the 
Glidden Company, big producers of 
paints, varnishes and food prod- 
ucts, he is responsible tor the devel- 
opment of important industrial 
processes ranging from a new coat- 
ing for paper to a new method of 
snuffing out gasoline and oil fires. 
More, he has brought the female 
hormone, progesterone, within 
reach of all expectant mothers 
threatened with loss of their unborn 
babies; and his science has made 
possible the large-scale production 
of the male hormone at a price 
within means of the millions who 
need it. Yet Percy Julian is the 
grandson of an Alabama slave. 

It was his father who taught him 
that if he wanted to become a sci- 
entist he’d have to set high stand- 


PAUL DeEKRUIF is the author of a 
number of best sellers on science includ- 
ing The Male Hormone, Microbe Hunt- 
ers, Men Against Death. 


ards for himself. When Percy was 
a boy in Montgomery, Ala., he 
came home one day proudly waving 
an arithmetic examination paper 
marked “80.” The elder Julian, 
ordinarily a kindly man, rewarded 
his son with a harsh scolding. “A 
son of mine must not be satisfied 
with mediocrity,” he said. ‘After 
this make it 100!” 

Young Julian remembered that 
scolding well enough to lead his 
class in a southern normal school; 
but again that didn’t satisfy his 
father. If his son was to be a suc- 
cessful scientist, he’d have to com- 
pete with the best, and that meant 
the best possible education. 

So Percy went to De Pauw Uni- 
versity in Greencastle, Ind. There 
the boy began to dream of becom- 
ing a leader in organic chemistry re- 
search. Dean William Blanchard 
kindly tried to discourage him from 
so great an ambition, but Julian in- 
sisted fiercely, and majored in 
chemistry. In 1920, honored as Phi 
Beta Kappa orator and valedictorian, 
he graduated at the head of his 


class. 
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But he hadn’t the money for ad- 
vanced study, and when the schol- 
arships and fellowships for post- 
graduate study were obtained for 
the graduates in chemistry, Julian 
was left out. His teachers felt that 
it wasn’t fair to encourage this 
youngster to expect a career in 
chemistry. 

He went back South, therefore, 
to teach chemistry at Fisk University 
in Nashville, and here the boys and 
girls of his own race rekindled his 
ambition. Their bold curiosity made 
him dissatisfied with his own organ- 
ic-chemistry lectures, and he wrote 
a complete new set. When Profes- 
sor Blanchard read them at De 
Pauw, he wrote Julian, “Your lec- 
tures are so clear I’m going to tear 
up many of my own and use yours 
instead.” 

Julian had decided to apply for 
a research fellowship at Harvard. 
“Will you back me?” he asked 
Blanchard. The professor said of 
course. ‘Then why didn’t you get 
me a scholarship when I gradu- 
ated?” Julian flashed back at him. 
“Why, Julian,” said Blanchard, “I 
considered you an excellent student, 
but I thought your only opportu- 
nity would be to go South as a 
teacher. I’m still not sure you will 


find doors open to you in chemistry, . 
but if you have the guts to try it,” 


I'll help you.” 

At Harvard, Julian was a sensa- 
tion. Stoking furnaces, waiting on 
table, making chemistry experiments 
far into the night, he earned his 
master’s degree in a year, coming 
out again in the top group of his 
class. Harvard usually appointed 
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men of that rank as teaching assist- 
ants, but the authorities explained 
that they feared southern white stu- 
dents mightn’t accept him as a 
teacher. 

He stayed at Harvard four years 
in minor fellowships, then went 
back South to teach at the West Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes. 
His laboratory had next to no appa- 
ratus. He was the one-man chem- 
ical faculty, and laboratory store- 
keeper and janitor as well. But here 
he met an inspiring leader in edu- 
cation, the president of the college, 
John W. Davis. 

With Davis's encouragement he 
plunged into chemical research on 
his own. His dream was to find 
simple organic compounds in nat- 
ural products, then trace the way 
nature turned them into key life 
chemicals like vitamins and_hor- 
mones; and then—this is evidence 
of his daring—to build the com- 
pounds up artificially in limitless 
abundance in the laboratory. 

To train himself, Julian began to 
repeat the delicate experiments of 
Ernst Spath, of Vienna, famous for 
synthesizing nicotine and ephe- 
drine. Such was his record in one 
year that he was appointed head of 
the department of chemistry at 
Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. There he planned and built 
a million-dollar laboratory. But his 
hunger for knowledge was still not 
satisfied. 

At Harvard, Professor Kohler 
had grounded him well in the the- 
ory of the way carbon atoms group 
themselves in chains, pentagons and 
hexagons to form the thousands of 
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organic compounds of which living 
things are built. But to copy na- 
ture, actually to make these chem- 
icals? That was more than a sci- 
ence. It was a most subtle and 
exacting art. If only he could ap- 
prentice himself to the great Ernst 
Spath! 

Then Julius Stone, Jr., a Harvard 
classmate and the son of a leading 
banker and industrialist of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, came to Julian’s aid. 
With Stone's financial backing, and 
a General Education Board fellow- 
ship, he went to Vienna. 

Here Spiath treated him as a co- 
working brother, and took him into 
his home. In 1931 Julian took his 
doctor's degree in organic chem- 
istry with Spath. As Doctor Julian, 
he came back to Howard University 
to start a scientific project that had 
baffled some of the world’s most 
brilliant chemists for years. 

Physostigmine is a drug power- 
ful in the treatment of the eye dis- 
ease, glaucoma; and the parent of 
another drug, prostigmin, that to- 
day is helping thousands crippled 
by muscle spasm resulting from ill- 
ness or accident. Scientists knew 
the chemical structure of physostig- 
mine but no one had ever been able 
to synthesize it in the laboratory. 

Shortly after Julian got started in 
this project, his old professor, Dean 
Blanchard, asked him to come back 
to De Pauw to guide senior students 
in research methods. And Blan- 
chard, now convinced of his former 
student's untque ability, dared to do 
something he would not have done 
in former years. He started a na- 
tion-wide drive for money for 
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Julian’s research, begging it from 
De Pauw trustees, alumni, the 
Rosenwald fund, citizens white and 
colored. 

And in the early 1930's the 
chemical world was excited by a 
series of highly original scientific 
papers in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. Experiment 
after experiment was getting Julian 
nearer to the synthesis of physostig- 
mine. 

The midnight of Julian’s final 
experiment on the synthesis was 
memorable. Here in a tube were 
natural crystals of physostigmine 
from the Calabar bean. In another 
tube were crystals of Julian’s syn- 
thetic chemical, built up by three 
years’ work. Identical melting 
points would give the final proof 
that the substances were the same. 
If the melting points were differ- 
ent, all his work had been in vain. 
Julian’s assistant, Josef Pikl, began 
heating the tube of natural crystals; 
Julian those of the synthetic. Pro- 
fessor Blanchard watched, hardly 
breathing. 

“I'm melting!” cried Pikl. “Me 
too!” shouted Julian. The two 
thermometers registered exactly 
the same. 

Then old Professor Blanchard, 
white man from the Deep South, 
and Pikl, the German colleague, 
and Julian, the Negro, threw their 
arms around one another. Their 
eyes were dim with happiness. 

Scientific hurrahs came for Percy 
Julian from all over Europe and 
America. The lad who had dreamed 
of a career in chemistry was about 
to see his dream realized. 
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Perhaps he remembered back to 
the day when, first leaving for De 
Pauw, he had looked out the win- 


dow of a Jim Crow coach at his 


family, all standing waving. His 
little greatgrandmother, who had 
once picked a record 350 pounds of 
cotton in a day, had waved a hand 
wrinkled with her 99 years. His 
grandfather had waved a hand from 
which two fingers were missing, cut 
off long ago because his master had 
found out he'd learned to write. 
His father’s waving had meant 
Percy’s lowest mark must be perfec- 
tion. 

In his present triumph Julian 
must have remembered them as they 
were that day, three generations of 
hope and prayer. He hadn't let 
them down. Dean Blanchard 
wanted him to head De Pauw’s 
chemistry department. He’d be the 
first Negro professor of chemistry 
in any white institution in Amer- 
ica. He'd make De Pauw a chem- 
ical Mecca. . . . But Blanchard’s 
enlightenment was greater than that 
of some of his colleagues—it was 
deemed “inadvisable” to appoint 
him. 

At this low point in Julian’s life, 
W. J. O'Brien, vice-president of 
the Glidden Company, called Julian 
by long-distance telephone. The 
company had been combing the sci- 
entific world for the chemist best 
qualified to search the soybean for 
its suspected fantastic wealth of nat- 
ural products. O’Brien was evi- 
dently a.man who believed that, if 
Negro prize fighters got recogni- 
tion, champion Ne gro chemists 
ought to be welcome in industry. 


_atmosphere of putrefaction. 
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Julian’s first job at Glidden was 
to work on a process for prepara- 
tion of a soybean protein which 
would have vast use in coating pa- 
per. “What do you think of our 
present process?’ Glidden execu- 
tives asked Julian. He didn’t 
hedge. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, “it’s 
lousy.” 

For months Julian worked in an 
He'd 
start a batch of soya in the kettles 
Monday. Coming to the plant 
Wednesday morning, he couldn't 
retain his breakfast because of the 
fetid aroma. The small amount of 
protein salvaged was so dark it 
turned paper brown that should be 
white. 

Julian’s long artist's fingers ex- 
perimented to defeat the putrefying 
microbes. His brain packed with 
chemical cunning found tricks to 
filter, dissolve and chemically treat 
the protein, most finicky of all sub- 
stances to handle. In a year he'd 
turned a sizable annual loss into a 
more sizable profit for Glidden. He 
personally played a leading role in 
designing and supervising the 
building of a protein plant costing 
nearly $1,000,000. 

Today the Glidden Company 
could sell five times its present pro- 
duction of soya protein, which is 
cheaper than milk casein and just 
as good for coating paper. 

That wasn’t all. In the desperate 
days of our naval war in the Pa- 
cific, Julian’s new soya protein did 
its bit against the Japanese. The 
National Foam Company's engi- 
neers were alert to Glidden’s new 
product. They found that it put a 
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blanket, impenetrable to oxygen, 
over gasoline and oil fires, dousing 


them like magic. This was the 
base of Aero-Foam (affectionately 
called “bean soup” in the Navy) 
that saved the lives of thousands of 
our sailors and airmen, and many 
of our warships. 

While triumphing with his new 
protein Julian was cooking up 
other soybean by-products bidding 
fair to be fundamentally important 
to human vigor. These were the 
soya sterols. They're alcohols de- 
rived from the organic chemical 
that rejoices in the name of cyclo- 
pentano - perhydro - phenanthrene, 
and their science is as subtle as 
the name for them is long. 

When Julian and his growing 
staff of chemists began working, 
both the male and female hormones 
were manufactured from an ani- 
mal sterol, cholesterol, obtained in 
extremely limited quantities from 
the spinal cords and brains of cat- 
tle. German chemists had got 
sterols out of soybeans, but not in 
commercial quantities; and driblets 
of soya sterol were quoted at as 
high as $100 a pound. 

These precious chemicals lay hid- 
den in the soybean oil that must be 
turned into soap in one stage of its 
processing ; but the trouble was that 
soybean soap solidified into a hard 
mass that defeated every attempt to 
dissolve out the sterols. Then by 
accident Percy Julian happened 
upon the simple chemical answer. 
One day he was watching an in- 
ventor friend making a compound 
for retarding the setting of plaster. 
The inventor had added quicklime; 
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and immediately the stuff puffed up 
into a foamy substance, completely 
orous. 

Quickly Julian turned this sim- 
ple trick to the soap made from 
soybean oil. Through the now por- 
ous foam he percolated chemicals 
that took out the sterols. Julian 
and his chemists could now pre- 
pare these sterols, formerly almost 
unavailable, in hitherto unheard-of 
quantities. 

The first result was a godsend to 
expectant mothers threatened with 
loss of their unborn babies by spon- 
taneous abortion. Against this 
tragedy physicians were finding the 
female hormone, progesterone, ef- 
fective. But its availability was 
low. Julian’s soya sterols yielded 
so much progesterone that every 
expectant mother could be pro- 
tected. 

The low availability of choles- 
terol has been the bottleneck, too, 
in preventing abundant production 
of the male hormone, testosterone. 
That hormone helps men of mid- 
dle age and beyond to continue as 
vigorous workers, prolonging life’s 
prime. Conservatively, 10,000,000 
men, aged 45 and over, are poten- 
tial daily users. 

Julian and his co-workers have 
demonstrated that, pound for 
pound, soya sterols can yield at 
least as much testosterone as can be 
got from cholesterol, and perhaps 
more. Hence, possible production 
of testosterone is now limitless—the 
more soybeans, the more oil, the 
more sterols, the more hormone. 

Because of his brilliant work, the 
Glidden Company gives Julian free- 
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dom he’d hardly find in any college. 
In his laboratory in Chicago he is 
guiding a staff of more than 50 
highly trained chemists, white and 
Negro, along the rocky road of re- 
search. 

They're cooking up the preg- 
nenolone that combats fatigue, and 
may turn out to be an anti-old-age 
hormone. They're preparing the 


essential amino acids that fight in- © 


fection and are today’s emergency 
lifesavers from starvation. The 
company is honoring Julian by pre- 
paring to build him a magnificent 
research institute, not merely for 
applied but for fundamental 
science. 

One only needs to know Percy 
Julian to realize that at 47 he's only 
at the beginning of his work of 
aiding the chemical transformation 


‘of life. 


De Others 


ONE DAY a man was driving his car down a country road. 
Ahead of him was a Negro woman carrying a basket of clothes. 
He sounded his horn several times but she would not move over. 
Finally he thought he saw an opportunity to pass her, but his car 


brushed her basket and spilled the clothes on the ground. 


He 


stopped, apologized, helped her pick up the clothes, and then offered 


her a ride. 


She got into the car and rode along in state. 


Soon they caught up with a Negro man walking in the middle of 


the road. The driver sounded his horn. 
seat leaned forward and said, 


The woman on the back 
“If he ain’t got sense enough to get 


out of the way, just run over him.” 


Charles F. Banning, Expositor 
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{| Restrictive housing covenants face 


crucial test in California cases 


Condensed from Nation 
By Carey McWilliams 


N 1941 Henry Laws, a Negro 
Gresser of Los Angeles, built 


a small home on a lot he had 
purchased at 1235 East 92d 


Street. As soon as the house was 
completed, the Laws family moved 
in: Henry and his wife, Anna; their 
daughter, Pauletta Laws Fears, and 
her husband, Anton Fears; another 
daughter; one grandchild; and Al- 
fred Laws, a son. 

The original deed for the lot on 
which the house was built contained 
a provision that the premises should 
not “be used or occupied by any 
person not of the Caucasian race.” 
While Alfred Laws and Anton 
Fears were serving with the armed 
forces, a suit was brought and an 
injunction issued to prevent the 
family from using or aii ite the 
premises. 

The Laws family mele every ef- 
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fort to rent or to buy another house 
so that they might comply with the 
court’s order. They put advertise- 
ments in the Negro press; they in- 
terviewed real-estate agents; they 
spent their evenings and week-ends 
looking for a home. But between 
1940 and 1944 the Negro popula- 
tion of Los Angeles had risen from 
63,774 to 118,889—an increase of 
86 per cent compared with one of 
10 per cent for the white popula- 
tion. Between May 1, 1944, and 
October 31, 1945, Negroes, though 
they constituted but 7 per cent of 
the total population, filed 46 per 
cent of the applications for public 
housing in Los Angeles. Unable to 
find a place to move to, the Laws 
were haled before Judge Allen Ash- 
burn on November 30, 1945, found 
guilty of contempt, fined, and im- 
prisoned. 

While the facts were by no means 
exceptional — many similar situa- 
tions have arisen in the last few 
years—the Laws case upset public 
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opinion in Los Angeles. Under the 
circumstances it seemed _ rather 
tough to jail a respectable Negro 
family, the adult members of which 
were either working in war plants 
or serving with the armed forces, 
for the offense of living in a home 
which they had built on property 
which they lawfully owned.. A 
“Committee for the Defense of 
Henry Laws” was promptly formed 
under the chairmanship of Daniel 
Marshall, the energetic and forth- 
right leader of the Catholic Inter- 
Racial Council of Los Angeles; the 
committee retained the law firm of 
Katz, Gallagher, and Margolis; and 
in a matter of days the Laws family 
was released on a writ of habeas 
corpus issued by the state Supreme 
Court. 

This “house on 92d Street’’ may 
make legal history. The case rep- 
resents the culmination of a fight 
against restrictive covenants carried 
on by Negroes in Los Angeles in 
the past several years. 

More suits contesting restrictive 
covenants were filed by Negroes in 
the courts of Los Angeles County in 
1945 than in all the rest of the 
United States. At present some 
forty of these cases are pending. 

The so-called “Sugar Hill’ case, 
which was pending when the court 
issued the writ releasing the Laws- 
es, derived from an attempt by 
white property owners to enjoin 
Negro occupancy of homes in a sec- 
tion of the city into which wealthy 
Negroes in the motion-picture in- 
dustry, including Hattie McDaniels, 
had moved some years ago. Judge 
Thurmond Clarke met the issue 
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head-on in the lower court by hold- 
ing that restrictive covenants vio- 
lated the Fourteenth Amendment, 

Appeals in these three cases were 
heard by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia in June. The Negro litigants 
in each are represented by Loren 
Miller, who has led the fight against 
restrictive covenants in Los Angeles 
with consummate skill. The three 
cases bring before the court for con- 
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"sideration most of the important is- 


sues involved in restrictive cove- 
nants—their constitutionality, their 
application and construction, and 
their enforcement. 

A majority of the court, including 
Chief Justice Phil Gibson, are liber- 
als. In the well-known case of 
James vs. Marinship the court ruled 
that the Boilermakers’ Union could 
not Jim Crow its Negro members. 
If a trade union cannot segregate 
its Negro members, pursuant to 
rules and by-laws which legally con- 
stitute a contract between the mem- 
bers, can property owners segregate 
Negro residents by contractual 
agreement? This is the issue that 
Chief Justice Gibson and his col- 
leagues must decide. 

The appeals now pending in Cali- 
fornia are the first involving restric- 
tive covenants to reach a state Su- 
preme Court since the war. Since 
many suits attacking such covenants 
are before the lower courts of Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, and 
the District of Columbia, and some 
of them are on appeal, a sweeping 
victory in California might tip the 
scales in a dozen jurisdictions. 

The restrictive covenants found 

‘in most urban communities today 
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are a result of the influx of Negroes 
from the South during and imme- 
diately after the First World War. 
In the ensuing struggle for housing 
they were used to keep the migrants 
from spreading out beyond the area 
of original Negro settlement. 
Before World War I more than 
half the Negroes in Chicago lived 
in areas less than 50 per cent Negro 
but by 1930 more than two-thirds 
were living in black belts. Approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of the Negroes 
in St. Louis are now hemmed in by 
a wall of restrictive covenants. 
Nevertheless, Negroes have slow- 
ly and doggedly expanded the ex- 
tent of these black belts. In not a 
single city have restrictive covenants 
actually prevented growth of the 
Negro section; they have simply re- 
tarded and impeded ite During the 
period between the two wars the 
courts met the social issue by utiliz- 
ing the doctrine of ‘changed cir- 
cumstances” to effect some slight 
relaxation of covenants. But the 
wave of new Negro migration dur- 
ing World War II, coupled with the 
general housing shortage, has 
created tensions which the “changed 
circumstances” doctrine, even when 
liberally applied, has not mitigated. 
Much misunderstanding exists 
about the legality of restrictive cove- 
nants. During the First World War 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled in the case of Buchanan 
vs. Warley (1917), that cities were 
powerless to zone residential areas 
on the basis of race. After this de- 
cision, white property owners 
sought to achieve by the device of 
restrictive covenants what cities 


were unable to do by direct legisla- 
tion. Later the court inferentially 
upheld these restrictive covenants 
in the case of Corrigan vs. Buckley, 
and a pattern of segregated housing 
was set up. 

In segregated schools and segre- 
gated public conveyances the courts 
have ruled that the segregated group 
must be provided with “separate 
and equal’ facilities, but residential 
segregation has been sanctioned 
with no thought of requiring ‘‘sep- 
arate and equal” living space for 
Negroes. This curious situation has 
been justified by the courts on the 
theory that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment prescribes only discriminatory 
action by the states, not by indivi- 
duals. 

In the California cases it is con- 
tended that judicial action is state 
action and therefore falls within the 
prohibition of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. And, indeed, the Su- 
preme Court has frequently ruled 
that judicial action may constitute 
state action within the meaning of 
the amendment: it did so in the 
Mooney case, the Scottsboro case. 

Admittedly, the refusal of a land- 
owner to sell a home to a Negro, 
like the refusal of an innkeeper to 
serve a Negro, is essentially a pri- 
vate act. It does not require state 
action, judicial or otherwise, for its 
accomplishment. But the situation 
is different in restrictive-covenant 
cases. Since the seller is obviously 
willing to sell to a Negro, the 
wrong arises solely from the inter- 
vention of the state, through its 
courts, to prevent consummation of 
the agreement. 
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In the appeals now pending in 
California the state Supreme Court 
has been given, in the parlance of 
lawyers, ‘‘a clear out.” The court is 
not being asked to decide against a 
clear moral wrong and an admitted 
social evil, or even to enunciate a 
new principle of law; it is being 
asked to correct a basic misinterpre- 
tation of the law. The whole ques- 


before the court for decision. 

Other restrictive-covenant cases 
are also pending in the California 
courts. On returning from three 
years’ service in the army Dr. De 
Witt Buckingham, a prominent Ne- 
gro physician, purchased a $19,000 
home in an upper-class Berkeley 
residential area. As soon as he 
moved into the property, seventeen 
members of the Claremont Im- 
provement Association brought suit 
to have him evicted. Dr. Bucking- 
ham promptly announced that he 
intended to find out whether a man 
who had served in the army for 
three years could be evicted from a 
home which he had lawfully pur- 
chased. He further announced that 
at the trial of the case he intended 
to demand scientific proof from the 
seventeen indignant plaintiffs that 
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tion of segregated housing is clearly _. 


they were members of the Caucasian 
race. It is interesting to note that 
Dr. Buckingham has been inundated 
with letters from white residents of 
Berkeley offering financial help and 
moral backing. 

Under Articles 1 and 55 of the 
United Nations Charter the United 
States is pledged to promote univer- 
sal respect for the observance of 
“human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all, without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion.” Under the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, the United States agreed with 
the other signatory nations “‘to pre- 
vent with all the means in their 
power all that may provoke dis- 
crimination among individuals be- 
cause of racial and religious rea- 
sons.” 

Can the courts continue to remain 
indifferent to these solemn declara- 
tions of public policy? In his clos- 
ing brief to the Supreme Court of 
California, Loren Miller succinctly 
stated the issue: ‘It is an anomaly 
that the United States, the most 
democratic nation in the world, is 
the only nation in the world where 
a citizen can be deprived solely on 
the basis of his race and color of the 
right to live in his own home.” 


{ Followers of Father Divine 


find his larder filled—and at 15c a meal 


V1. Shortage God 


Condensed from International News Service 


By Sid Hantman 


ATHER DIVINE is. still 
] able to put on a royal feast 
for his followers despite 
shortages. The banquet 
table almost sags with roast beef, 
ham, lamb and chicken, all at: one 
meal. Bread? Take your pick of 
white, rye, whole wheat or even 
pumpernickel. And with lots of 
butter. Whether this is true in all 
the missions operated by the Divine 
sect would take a lot of traveling to 
prove. 

But it was a fact one night, at 
least, in Father Divine’s No. 1 
“heaven,” now located in Phila- 
delphia. I partook of the feast. 
This chief mission at Broad and 
Catherine streets heads the list of 
almost one hundred hotels, restau- 
rants and homes listed in the ‘New 
Day,” Divine’s weekly paper. 

These so-called “peace” mis- 
sions and extensions are located in 
eleven of the United States, Au- 
stralia, British West Indies, Can- 
ada, England, Hawaii, Panama, 
Switzerland and Palestine. There 
are places of abode for an esti- 
mated two million followers. 

The Rev. M. J. Divine, as he 
prefers to be known, keeps no rec- 
ord of the number of his follow- 
ers. Also, there is no way of find- 
ing out just how long he has been 
preaching. If you ask a follower, 


he will merely reply that ‘Father 
Divine has, of course, existed for- 
ever.” In the New Day, it says: 
“He has lived through 42 genera- 
tions, and 32-lynch mobs.” 

His followers firmly believe that 
he is immortal—and so are they. 
One young secretary said they all 
expect to live for “millions of 
years” so long as they follow 
Father Divine’s teachings. ‘“The 
reason for this,” she said, ‘‘is that 
he teaches us to live without sin.” 

The bestower used to have his 
main headquarters in New York’s 
Harlem, but the “unbelieving” 
New York police department has a 
grievance against Father Divine. 
So he turned to the city of Brother- 
ly Love. His chief residence is at 
Philadelphia headquarters. But 
every peace mission in the world 
has a ‘Father Divine suite” re- 
served for him in case he should 
drop in. 

Actually, as one young devotee 
stated, “His physical presence is not 
needed for us to know he’s around. 
There are certain things you should 
know. First, Father Divine teaches 
Americanism—exactly what's writ- 
ten in the Bill of Rights and the 
Bible. Therefore, we regard all fol- 
lowers as Americans.” 

The main headquarters consists 
of two adjoining buildings, about 
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five stories high. One building 
features a public dining room, 
which offers filling meals for ten 
or fifteen cents despite the current 
inflationary prices. Also in the 
building are a free barber shop, a 
free employment agency, and a sew- 
ing shop which clothes any unfor- 
tunate and accepts “whatever they 
feel is right.” The adjoining build- 
ing has a set of sitting rooms, a 
large banquet hall, and dormitories 
for the permanent “angels.” 

I was invited to a feast with 
Father Divine and 300 of his de- 
voted ‘““death- proof” followers. 
Only about 70—pilgrims from all 
over the world—could sit at the 
spotlessly clean table. The rest 
crowded into the room and 
watched. The banquet fare was 
far more abundant than the fifteen- 
cent meal. It was only for regular 
followers, while the fifteen-center 
is for any person at all. 

The menu for the fifteen cent 
meal that was posted on a wall of 
the public dining room read: 
“Peace to all. Roast beef, pigs’ 
ears, luncheon ham, baked fish.” 
When I expressed interest in the 
abundance of the food, a follower 
named Job Patience explained that 
all food is purchased in the regular 
markets. 

There are usually six or seven 
banquets during a day, but Father 
Divine sits with the followers only 
at certain hours. He is a short, 
heavy-set, tired-looking man, and 
was dressed in a blue, shiny jacket 
with five or six emblems on his laps. 
The followers filled the meal-time 
with singing, swaying, clapping 
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hands, clashing cymbals, and 
shouted testimonials of faith. 

Fifteen secretaries sat at the long, 
T-shaped table and took down 
every word the “Messiah” uttered. 
The mob of persons who jammed 
the long narrow dining hall was a 
mixture of white and Negro, and 
there were at least four times as 
many women as men. 

All the food was touched by Di- 


‘vine, which made it ‘‘Divinated.” 


First came the vegetables—mashed 
potatoes, crushed corn, succotash, 
string beans, and a weird green 
concoction that looked like sea- 
weed. All was in huge, glass 
bowls and heaped high. 

Then came the meats, piled on 
the large platters. And as Father 
Divine touched them, he stuck a 
serving fork into the meat. There 
was roast beef, ham, lamb, and 
fried chicken. 

Hot on the heels of the meat 
came the bread—rye, pumper- 
nickel, white bread of every de- 
scription, and even the Hebrew un- 
leavened bread—matzoh. 

While the food passed, the 
women chanted to music provided 
by a piano, a saxophone, and cym- 
bals. 

Before the dessert, Divine stood 
and told the followers that this was 
merely ‘‘a per cent of a fraction of 
a per cent of a fraction of a grain of 
my truth.” They shouted in 
answer: ‘Ain’t he wonderful, so 
wonderful!” As the crowd clapped 
and yelled and swayed, the tired 
little man they call “God” nodded, 
his head fell to his chest, and he 


slept. 
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{ How much are children taught 


of the hates they should not learn? 


One P. rejudices * Showing 


Condensed from Reader's Scope. 


By Eva Knox Evans 


SAT down by the heavily 
g rouged lady on the Wash- 

ington street car. ‘‘My!” 

she sighed. ‘I’m glad it’s 
you. I’m always afraid it'll be one 
of those nigras.” 

“Really?” I said. “I. never 
mind.” see,’’ she confided 
proudly, “I’m a Southerner, so it’s 
born in me, you know.” 

Well, the lady may fondle her 
prejudice in the belief that it is in- 
nate, but science won't agree with 
her. Children are not born with a 
dislike for certain races of people, 
any more than they are born with 
a natural craving for ice cream and 
a repugnance toward spinach. Chil- 
dren’s tastes in people, like their 
food preferences, are acquired. 

Bruno Lasker, in his excellent 
Race Attitudes in Children shows 
through the most objective means 
available and by case study after 
case study that children have no in- 
stinctive fear or hatred for people 
who look different from themselves 
or who live in a certain part of town 
or go to a certain church. 

Prejudices they have; but they 
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are learned. The teachers of intol- 
erance can be found in many 
places: in books and movies and 
funny papers; on rides in buses and 
walks in parks; from watching and 
imitating thee adults who inhabit 
the child’s particular world. 

So, watch out, grown-ups, your 
prejudices are showing. Young eyes 
are sharp and wide, eager to see 
and learn all they can. 

Books, comics, movies—the 
things a child literally absorbs 
through his eyes—are sometimes 
considered the most evident source 
of race prejudice. They are a 
source, often not directly and bla- 
tantly, but by portraying over and 
over the comic streotype. In them, 
the Jew continues to be sly, to be 
smart about money, to be awfully, 
awfully funny when he talks and 
gestures. When a Negro charac- 
ter appears on the screen or in a 
comic strip he is usually the funny 
man of the story. The minstrel 
show lives on in far too many 
characterizations of the Negro in 
fiction. 

That is a general statement and 
I pause to amend. For the recent 
trend in children’s books about the 
Negro has been away from dialect 
and caricatured illustrations and 
characters. Ten years ago it would 
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have been rare to find a book about 
a colored child that did not follow 
the Uncle Remus-Epaminondas 
pattern. Now you must search al- 
most as hard to find a book that 
does. Children’s editors and writers 
seem to be trying sincerely to pic- 
ture American children as just chil- 
dren of America. 

Text books are another thing. 
Text books 
Boards of Education, not primarily 
to book stores and libraries. Boards 
of Education all over the country 
seem to be in agreement to protect 
the young from any new ideas. 

I have not made an exhaustive 
study of text books, but it would 
seem that most text book publish- 
ers have solved the difficulty in 
presenting the subject of races and 
minorities, by just ignoring it all 
together. Therefore, you can pick 
up almost any social science book 
intended for elementary and high 
schools and never find mention of 
race and religion. Histories skip 
the part which a good tenth of our 
population has had and is having 
in our development and culture. 

Of course, there are some text 
books that do discuss it. Recently, 
while making up a bibliography on 
another subject entirely, I came 
across some examples. For in- 
stance: 

Milton Goldsmith in his Old 
Mother Earth and Her Family—A 
Geography for Young People treats 
the subject of race. He writes: 

“And these races have been run- 
ming a race for supremacy ever 
since the world began. Who’s the 
winner? Why, the Caucasian, of 


have to be sold to . 
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course, to which you and I belong.” 

He strengthens his point a little 
later, when he adds: 

“Of course, there are many sav- 
age races that still look like apes 
and act like them. The Pigmy 
races in the interior of Africa . . 
are little better than apes.” 

One book of a Basic Social Edu- 
cation Series, Southern Colonial 
-Days by Marcelle Laval Duffé, tells 
in fiction form of life on a Virginia 
plantation. The overseer is taking 
the little boy on a walk to the quar- 
ters of the field hands. 

“Virginia owes a lot to its Ne- 
groes, Master Richard,’ said the 
overseer. ‘We've got plenty of 
land over here. What we need is 
more men to work it. It’s hard to 
get servants now from England. 
And as soon as their time is up they 
usually leave their masters. Now, 
slaves stay on for life. They get 
no wages, they live off the land, and 
as their children grow up the 
planter has still more labor to work 
his acres.’ 

Of course, that is exactly what a 
colonial Virginia overseer would 
say. But the overseer is portrayed 
as a ‘‘good character’’; the incident 
ends with that statement; the sub- 
ject is closed as though that is the 
last authoritative word on slavery. 

Here is a puzzle-game for chil- 
dren found in Recreation Hand- 
book for Group Leaders: 

“There was a ship of white men 
wrecked near an island of negroes. 
After many years had passed, the 
white men turned black from the 
heat of the sun. About the only 
noticeable difference between the 
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tanned white men and the negroes 
was that the negroes always lied 
and the white men always told the 
truth. One day a white came to 
the island and asked the first man 
he met if he were white or black. 
The man mumbled and the rew- 
comer could not understand what 
he had said. So he came upon the 
second man and asked him what 
the first one had said. The second 
man said that the first one had 
‘said he was white.’ Then the 
newcomer went to the third man 
and asked him what the first one 
had said, and he said that he ‘said 
he was black.’ Which one told 
the truth, the second or the third? 
ANSWER: The second man told 
the truth for whatever the first man 
mumbled must have been white, 
since all blacks told lies and all 
whites told the truth. If he had 
been black he would have said 
‘white,’ and if he had been white 
he would have said ‘white’.” 

Rather confusing, isn’t it? How- 
ever, I imagine one idea emerges 
pretty clearly. 

But burn all the “bad books” and 
distribute all of the ‘good books,”’ 
and the teachers of prejudice would 
still be busy. 

For children learn long before 
they can read or go to movies. 
They understand much that is go- 
ing on about them long before they 
can talk. They seem to absorb al- 
most by osmosis the attitudes of 
the adults who care for them. 

A slight tightening of your hold 
on your baby when a Negro ap- 
proaches; a slight withdrawal 
when you are about to come in con- 


tact with someone you dislike, can 
give a baby a feeling of uneasiness. 
The tone of voice, the whispered: 
“It's good enough for the maid’’— 
“I heard he was part Negro”— 
“You know she’s a Jew’’-—can con- 
vey much to a child who does not 
yet know the meaning of the words. 

Mother snatches Johnny indoors 
as soon as she catches him playing 
with a certain boy. It’s hard to un- 
derstand at first; for Johnny sees 
only a boy to play with. He 
doesn’t see a dark skin or a hooked 
nose or ragged clothes. But he will 
learn. It will not be long until he 
is fighting that boy because the only 
thing he will see in him is his dark 
skin or hooked nose or poor 
clothes. 

Recently when visiting a city zoo, 
I trailed around behind a young 
couple with a blonde three-year- 
old in tow. Mother or Father al- 
ways had a comment to make: 
“There’s the big old cat,” at the 
leopard’s cage; “Looks like a big 
hog” at the water hole of the hip- 
popotamus. We came to the gib- 
bons. A little, old-looking figure 
sat in the cage munching an apple 
and looking at us with half-sad, 
half-comic eyes. Mother must have 
been a student of Mr. Goldsmith’s 
for she giggled: “Look at the little 
nigger!” 

The scene is again a Washington 
street car. It is crowded but I have 
a seat. Opposite me is a lady, her 
little boy leaning against her knee. 
Suddenly the place beside her is 
vacant and Little Boy quickly slips 
into it. 

“No,” says mother, “there are 
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ladies standing. Ask them first.” 

Little Boy looks reluctant but 
Mother pushes: “Ask the lady in 
the green coat.” But Green Coat 
smiles and says she is getting off at 
the next stop. 


Little Boy has to be pushed 


again: ‘Ask the lady in the black 
coat.” Black Coat is getting off, 
too. 


There is only one standee left: _. 


a lady in a brown coat with eyes 
and skin to match. Little Boy 


starts up, but Mother smiles and 


says: “Now you can sit down,” 
And Little Boy sat and looked at 
the lady with the skin that harmon- 
ized with her coat. There’s no 
way of knowing what he was 
thinking, but there must have been 
questions, and the question could 
have only one answer. He looked 
to be a bright boy; it would not 
take him long to learn his lessons. 

Not only parents, but all of us— 
street car conductors and teachers, 
writers, bankers and ministers, the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, can be the teachers of prej- 
udice and hate. But we can also 
be the teachers of the revolutionary 
theory that all men are born equal. 
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For children can learn the one 
as easily as the other. The terrify- 
ing, wonderful thing is that every- 
thing that is in them—their com- 
plexes, their securities and insecuri- 
ties, their loves and hates—is 
learned. Learned from us. Our 
children, from the time they are 
born, ate at the mercy of the 
grown-ups. 

And it is no good to give lip 
service to the idea of kinship of all 
men. Children have an uncanny, 
frightening way of sensing our be- 
liefs and feelings. They must be 
taught with more than words. For 
no matter what we say or how fre- 
quently we say it, if we have prej- 
udices, they are showing. They 
are showing and they are being 
noted. 

A wise teacher on the West 
Coast was preparing her third grade 
for the return of a Japanese-Amer- 
ican family to their town, and for 
the new pupil they would have in 
their own room. 

“TIL be nice to him,” said an 
eight-year-old earnestly. “I'd Jike 
to be nice to him, but I don’t know 
what my grandmother’s going to 
say about it.” 


{ African odyssey to America gives Mbonu Ojike 
the learning he wants to bring back to Dark Continent 


Wisdom Six O,ange 


Condensed from New York Mirror 


By Sidney Fields 


THOUSAND Nigerians 
A came on board the boat 

to see Mbonu Ojike off 

when he left for Europe 
and America seven years ago. The 
women and children from his vil- 
lage wept. They had heard people 
often died of the cold in Europe 
and America. 

“But I assured them that if West- 
erners were not burned to death in 
Nigeria, I would not freeze to death 
in the West.” 

Among those bidding him fare- 
well was a friend named Zik, who 
had fired Mbonu’s mind with the 
dream of bringing to Nigeria some 
of the blessings of the West and 
none of its evils. Zik’s last words 
will always ring in his ears. 

“There is no achievement pos- 
sible to human beings which is not 
possible to Africans. Go forth, son 
of Africa, and return with wisdom. 
For wisdom is the beginning of 
achievement.” 

Ojike is going home soon to his 
native village, Akeme, a collection 
of mud huts and 2,000 people, 
where he was first baptised and 
given the name Robinson. 

“I retained it until I saw how 
utterly ridiculous it was for Afri- 
cans to prefer foreign names to their 
own.” 

Mbonu Ojike has 18 brothers and 


31 sisters. His father had 10 wives, 
He doesn’t know how old he is be- 
cause there’s no record of his birth. 
His guess is he’s about 32. 

He was born in a jungle village 
in dark Africa. But he now holds 
a bachelor’s degree from Ohio State, 
a master’s degree from Chicago 
University and he completed a law 
course at Oxford. He is presently 
earning his living as an author and 
lecturer in America. 

Mbonu (pronounced Bonoo) 
means “deeds, not words.” Ojike 
means “he holds the power.” 
Mbonu’s deeds and power are 
an enormous thirst for knowledge, 
a silvery spirit and a shining ability 
to spread both wherever he goes. 

His two brothers were the first 
Christians in his village and the first 
to attend school. His father, the 
Amana, or village statesman, ob- 
jected to both school and Chris- 
tianity. 

“When he brought his ten wives 
to church they suggested he leave 
nine at home. He loved them all. 
He didn’t like school because he 
couldn’t see how his sons could 
work on the farm while they were 
in school. You can’t destroy a 
thousand years of tradition over- 
night.” 

One day the father had the two 
brothers thrown in jail for going to 
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school. At night Mbonu and his 
mother secretly brought them food. 
In the morning they were haled be- 
fore the court and flogged. But 
they went back to school. 

“Nothing could shake their faith. 
Such faith fascinated me. I fol- 
lowed them.” 

Mbonu walked three miles to 
school every day. To pay his school 
fees he trapped rabbits and cuckoos, 
caught fish, cut down nuts, and 
sold them all to village women. In 
high school he cooked his own 
food and earned his way by being 
a pupil-teacher. He took entrance 
exams for a training college in 
Nigeria and bicycled twenty-three 
miles to get there. 

He won the prize for the year's 
Scripture examinations. The prize 
was a book, and on its fly leaf he 
read: 

“Played alone, the white keys of 
a piano produce some sound. So 
also do the black keys. But to get 
music, white and black are played 
together.” 

He has never wavered from that 
vision of human harmony. 

After Training College Mbonu 
taught in the school where he was 
once a pupil. Later he became a 
high school teacher. From _ his 
meager savings he bought a little 


organ and taught himself how to 
play it. 

Eight years ago he quit teaching 
and became a newspaperman on the 
first paper in Nigeria. The next 
year he won a scholarship to his 
first American university. 

At Ohio State he not only 
learned, but lectured professors on 
Nigerian law, marriage, govern- 


..ment. He expanded his lectures to 


the campus, then to clubs, and has 
since delivered almost 1,000 lec- 
tures over the country. 

He wrote his first book, My 
Africa, and just finished a second, 
I Have Two Countries, which no 
less a publisher than John Day 
published. And he found time to 
blueprint a complete system of edu- 
cation for Nigeria. 

“There are thirty-three million 
people in Nigeria. They now want 
to start compulsory education.” 

When the native returns to Ni- 
geria he will have only his wisdom 
and six orange trees. 

“Whenever a child is born in my 
village they drop the seeds of six 
orange trees on the ground. By the 
time he is ten he has his own trees.” 

Yes, he will have nothing more 
than some wisdom and six orange 
trees. But most of us don’t even 
have an orange tree. 
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IF WERE A NEGRO 


1 Tolerant middle-of-the-roaders on Negro question 
more to be feared than Rankins and Bilbos 


By Saul D. Alinsky 


BELIEVE that in a very 
g significant sense it is prac- 

tically impossible for any 

person of one group to know 
exactly how he or she would feel 
or act if they were a member of 
another group. This should be 
borne in mind on anything I or 
anyone else says with reference to 
“If I Were A Negro.” 

If I were a Negro I would defi- 
nitely be a Radical in the full sense 
of the meaning of that word. I 
would carry my fight against the 
basic causes of all prejudice and so- 
cial injustice. I would reject the 
very idea of conservatism, always 
remembering that a conservative is 
one who attempts to conserve the 
present status quo and that the pres- 
ent status quo is one of prejudice, 
segregation, hatred, second-class cit- 
izenship, and a denial of the basic 
premise of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness. 

I would throw my full support 
behind radical leaders and cast out 
with contempt the Uncle Toms and 
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those particular Negro intellectuals 
who talk militantly but act in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of self- 
aggrandizement. 

If I were a Negro I would join 
hands with all people of all colors 
and all religions in a united crusade 
to make this a human world. I 
would not organize on a racial basis 
because any philosophy which is 
predicated upon a racial thesis is 
foul and fascist in its character. I 
would join all progressive groups in 
all fields of interest such as organ- 
ized labor, and all other interest 
groups regardless of whether they 
be nationality, social, fraternal, re- 
ligious, political, or what have you, 
just so long as they are striving for 
those objectives in which I believe. 
I would constantly fight against Jim 
Crow practices within all organiza- 
tions with which I am working. 

I would join such organizations 
as the Political Action Committee 
and throw my weight around be- 
tween the Democrats and Republi- 
cans and make them really deliver 
for my vote. I would support my 
real leaders (instead of machine ap- 
pointees) even though they would 
suffer through lack of patronage and 
even though we would lack City 
Hall jobs for a while. It might be 
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tough for one or two administra- 
tions but after that the poltical ma- 
chine would have to deal with us on 
the only basis they understand— 
power. 

If I were a Negro I would care- 
fully examine every political, reli- 
gious, or social group that tried to 
enlist me into their membership. 
My examination would be based on 


one single acid test. Do they want |. 


me and my people because they 
want us to be “‘safe” and docile and 
adjusted to our hell or do they want 
to help in our unceasing fight for 
full equality? ‘What is their record 
on that issue? 

I would press further in my ex- 
amination and search for their an- 
swers to the questic ‘Are you for 
full equality of all men including 
myself right here and now?” If 
they answer they are, but not “right 
here and now’ I would have reser- 
vations about them but work with 
them on those issues that are to my 
people's benefit, exploit whatever 
advantage my people can get out 
of them, and always keep my guard 
up on these phonies. 

If I were a Negro I would fight 
for FEPC without quarter. I would 
throw everything I had in the 
fight for the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell Bill with full recognition that 
only through this Federal legislation 
would my people have a chance for 
adequate medical care. I would look 
to the federal government for ad- 
vancement of my people much 
more than I would to state or mu- 
nicipal governments. 

If I were a Negro I would not 
fear the Rankins, Bilbos, or the 


Talmadges (for they cannot survive 
their own venom), as much as I 
would the tolerant middle-of-the- 
roader who boasts of his liberal 
attitude, who fraternizes only with 
the top Negro intellectuals in con- 
ditions of luxury and whose friendly 
well-intentioned practical counsel is 
much more retarding in the long 
run. I would always remember 
whenever I listen to these long dis- 
cussions of practical gradualism 
those sage words of Lloyd George: 

“The most dangerous thing in 
the world is to try to leap a chasm 
in two jumps.” 

If I were a Negro I would te- 
pudiate the immoral and cowardly 
‘Peace in Our Time” way. It is far 
better to have war in our time and 
peace for our children. He who 
takes the easy way out leaving so- 
ciety’s iniquities and injustices as a 
heritage for his children is a traitor 
not only to his own race but to all 
mankind. 

If I were a Negro I would believe 
as all men of all colors and creeds 
should believe, that the greatest 
heritage I can leave to my children 
is to be able to look them squarely 
in the eye and honestly say, ‘Your 
father has done everything in his 
power to make this a better world 
for you.” 

I would fight for equality in 
every sphere of life whether it be 
political, economic, or social. There 
can be no compromise on the con- 
cept of equality. People cannot be 
given equality in certain spheres of 
life and denied equality in others. 
Men are either equal in every way 
or they are not equal. 


{ An entire city mourned a one-time slave 
who dedicated his life to God and humanity 


He Walked i in 'the ie Steps of 


Condensed from Coronet 


LINCOLN 


By William F. McDermott 


not only one of the 


LL PHILADELPHIA 


July 31, 1933. Govern- 

ment officials and Chinese 
laundrymen, priests and scrubwom- 
en, corporation presidents and street 
cleaners, Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, Negroes and whites, packed 
five thousand strong into a church 
seating 32 hundred people, to listen 
to five hours of inspirational tribute 
to an aged Negro. 

Radio stations broadcast the serv- 
ices, downtown streets were roped 
off to hold back the crowds, hun- 
dreds of telegrams of condolence 
poured in from all over the nation. 
For several hours previously a con- 
tinuous stream of mourners had 
filed by the bier. All this was in 
heartfelt homage to a Negro ex- 
slave and hod-carrier. 

He was Charles A. Tindley, who 
at 17 could neither read nor write 
yet ultimately learned Greek and 
Hebrew. By day he toiled up and 
down ladders carrying back-break- 
ing loads of brick, at night he served 
as janitor of a little mission church. 
Finally he became pastor of that 
church, gradually building it into 


largest Methodist 
Congregations in the 
world with seven thousand mem- 
bers, but also into a city-wide relief 
center for the poor. Some called him 
Philadelphia’s foremost citizen, but 
another title fitted best: a Lincoln 
in Ebony. 

Tindley, 74 at his death, stood 
six feet two and weighed 240 
pounds, with a figure as straight as 
an arrow and a lionesque head. His 
spirit was one of humility and com- 
passion, particularly for the under- 
dog of any race, and he labored in 
simple ways that suggested the 
martyred President. 

Wherever he went he drew great 
crowds, often more whites than 
blacks gathering to hear him. When 
a theologian asked one of Tindley’s 
twelve children, “How did your 
father win such great success?”’ the 
youth answered, ‘On his knees.” 

At the peak of his career during 
the early 1930s, Dr. Tindley 
preached to three or four thousand 
people every Sunday. His great 
church on Broad Street began filling 
at 7 a.m. with people eager to at- 
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tend 10 o'clock worship. During 
the intervening hours they sang old 
spirituals, modern hymns, gave tes- 
timonies, laughed and cried and 
prayed. Hundreds were regularly 
turned away. By 11:20, when the 
second service started, the sanctu- 
arty was jammed. At night there 
was a similar throng. 

Whenever the Negro clergyman 


could be lured from his congrega- . 


tion, people of all faiths traveled 
to hear him. Crowds almost fought 
to get within earshot. His sermons 
on “Trees,” Forget-Me-Not,” 
“Religion in a Blade of Grass,” 
were masterpieces. He was a land- 
scape artist in words, making na- 
ture’s beauty float before his con- 
gregation’s eyes. 

Always the peak of Tindley’s 
services was the “‘altar call,” when 
penitents were summoned to kneel 
and seek forgiveness for their sins. 
One time a young white man, his 
eyes bleary from drinking, heard 
Dr. Tindley’s plea and joined him 
at the altar. Together, before the 
vast crowd, the two knelt in prayer. 
Then, as the congregation waited, 
the pastor and the penitent whis- 
pered to each other. 

“Friends,” Dr. Tindley called to 
his people, his arm linked through 
that of the stranger, “I want you 
to know this young man who has 
just given his heart to God. He 
is the grandson of the Maryland 
planter who once owned me as a 
slave!” 

Tindley was born in a cabin on 
Maryland’s eastern shore in 1851. 
A year after his mother’s death, 
when he was only five, he was 
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separated from his father and sold 
to a slaveholder in another town. 
Held in bondage, he was not even 
allowed to look at a book or attend 
church. 

Furtively he sought scraps of 
printed matter: a torn page of a 
book in the wood box, a newspaper 
page along the roadside. He 
stuffed these inside his ragged shirt, 
.then gathered pine knots and took 
them to his shanty. There, after 
the other slaves had gone to sleep, 
by dim and flickering light the boy 
tried to make out the mysterious 
letters, 

Night after night he struggled to 
find the key. Even when he attained 
freedom after the Civil War, he 
was still illiterate. But by the time 
he was 17, he could spell and write 
the word “‘cat.” 

The only religion Charlie had 
in those days was what he felt 
inside, but the longing to attend 
church grew until he determined to 
worship somewhere. He would 
walk to the Chesapeake Bay on 
Saturday mornings and, with ashes 
for soap, wash his only shirt and 
hang it on a limb to dry. Carefully 
he kept it clean to wear to church 
next morning. 

For long hours he worked in 
the fields by day, walking fourteen 
miles at night to learn the three 
R’s. When finally he mastered 
them he resolved to go to Phila- 
delphia and study further. He be- 
came a hod-carrier, for three years 
toting brick and spending his nights 
either as a church janitor or school 
attendant. He had one inflexible 
rule: “Learn at least one new thing 
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every day.” He followed this rule 
until his death. 

Tindley determined to enter the 
ministry and help his people, so he 
not only attended school but also 
took correspondence courses. Every 
spare dollar went into books, Even- 
tually he accumulated more than 
eight thousand volumes. 

Especially he loved Greek and 
Hebrew. He learned Greek by cor- 
respondence with a theological 
school in Boston; Hebrew he 
studied under a rabbi in Philadel- 
phia. Courses in science and litera- 
ture were taken privately. 

Charlie was still church janitor 
when he took examinations for the 
ministry. Some of his more formal- 
ly educatea brethren eyed him with 
amusement. One bumptious young 
theologian asked: ‘‘How do you ex- 
pect to pass your examination? The 
other candidates and I have diplo- 
mas. What do you hold?” 

“Nothing but a broom,” replied 
Tindley. In the examination he 
ranked second highest. 

Soon his days as hod-carrier and 
janitor were behind him, but not 
his days of struggle. At Cape May, 
a humble and obscure Negro church 
awaited him. The parsonage was 
little more than a shack, yet it was 
home to the young preacher, his 
wife and their children. Grinding 
poverty was constantly with them. 

One day a blizzard struck Cape 
May. The only food in the house 
was stale bread. .Father and moth- 
et dipped it in water and gave 
pieces to the boy and girl. Their 
hearts were heavy, for in the front 
room lay a baby daughter who had 


died in the cold the night before. 
There was no money for food, let 
alone burial. 

The Negro parson asked his wife 
to set the table as though they had 
food for a meal. Then the two knelt 
and gave thanks for their health and 
strength, for the blessing of chil- 
dren and the opportunity to serve. 
As they rose from their knees, they 
heard a shout from outside, ‘“Whoa, 
there!” 

Tindley rushed to the door. A 
white man, carrying a sack, was 
getting out of his wagon. “I guess 
you're the new parson, eh? My wife 
and I decided you might need some 
gtub. So here's a sackful. Also, 
I've got a load of wood you can 
have.” 

Tears streamed down the Negro’s 
face as he thanked the man. When 
the visitor found there was a child 
dead in the home he called on 
friends for aid, and together they 
arranged a fitting burial for the lit- 
tle girl. 

In 1902, Tindley was called to 
Bainbridge Street Methodist 
Church in Philadelphia, where once 
he had been janitor. It was only 
a store-front mission, barely kept 
alive by a small group of the faith- 
ful. Other pastors consoled Tind- 
ley on the ‘‘certain failure’ that 
faced him. But his spark of faith 
touched off a fire of fervor in the 
congregation. Soon 75 were attend- 
ing, then a hundred, and finally 
the mission overflowed. A _ real 
church seating six hundred was 
erected. A couple of years later a 
gallery to accommodate two hun- 
dred more was added. 
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Laboring on despite his grief, and 


caring for his large brood of chil-. 


dren, Tindley built up the congre- 
gation to seven thousand, plus a 
Sunday School of more than two 
thousand. The church, seating 32 
hundred, was filled three times each 
Sunday and often during the week. 
Every New Year's Eve a revival 
was begun, usually lasting through- 
out January. 

For more than thirty years, the 
Negro preacher labored in that one 
parish, which became famous not 
only for its services but for its 
charity. Every winter Dr. Tindley 
maintained a breadline, often with 
five hundred ragged men and wom- 
en in it. Hot soup and coffee were 
dished out freely. If people needed 
clothing, the pastor provided it. 
Jobs were also found for the un- 
employed. 

One night the mayor of Phila- 
delphia watched the breadline file 
by. “I’ve often heard about this 
relief work,” he told Tindley, ‘but 
I never dreamed it was anything 
like this. I want to help a little.” 
He pulled out his checkbook, wrote 
a check for three thousand dollars 
to the Negro pastor. 

“There's no politics attached to 
that,’ said the mayor, grinning. “I 
don’t expect even one vote in re- 
turn,” 

When Tindley’s son remarked 
that his father won his success on 
his knees, he spoke literally. Tind- 
ley was not only given to prayer 
but also to self-discipline. Always 
he arose at 4 a.m. and went to his 
study for intercession. Sometimes 
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his children awoke at the sound of 
the key being turned in the study 
door. Other times they would stir 
in their sleep as their father sang 
alone his hymn of devotion. Often 
he sang his own compositions, for 
during his lifetime he wrote many 
songs. 

In his church were signs, “shut 
the back door.” ‘That means,” 


said the Negro clergyman, “‘shut 


the back door to gossip, jealousy, 
hate and fear, and open the front 
door to love, trust, good will and 
unselfishness.” 

People of different nationalities 
and races not only attended Tind- 
ley’s services but served as officers 
of the congregation. Both Negroes 
and whites were represented in the 
leadership, along with _ Italians, 
Jews, Germans, Norwegians, Mexi- 
cans and Danes. One of the main 
supporters was an Armenian rug 
dealer. 

White students at Temple Uni- 
versity School of Theology often 
attended the services in a body. 
Every year, Dr. Tindley exchanged 
pulpits with his white neighbor, 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, famous for 
his lecture on ‘Acres of Dia- 
monds.’”” Conwell would deliver 
that speech in Tindley’s church, 
while Tindley gave his popular ser- 
mon on “Heaven's Christmas Tree’ 
to Conwell’s huge white congrega- 
tion at the Baptist Temple. 

Many offers and honors came to 
Tindley, including honorary de- 
grees, but he preferred the humble 
task of shepherding his flock. More 
than once his name was submitted 
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to the Methodist General Confer- 
ence for election as bishop, but he 


always withdrew it. He was 74, 
working hard as ever, when one 
day in July, 1933, he had a pre- 
monition that his work was done. 
He went home, put his affairs in 
shape, then journeyed to the hospi- 
tal where he spent a week in quiet 
talks with his children. Then the 
father turned weakly on his side 
and, pointing to the window, said, 
“I can see my mansion now. It’s 
as large as the state of Pennsyl- 
vania.” He died the next day. 
When Tindley’s great new church 
was built in 1924, the name was 
changed, in spite of the pastor's 
protests, to the Tindley Temple 
Methodist Church. It stands today 
on Broad Street in Philadelphia, a 
memorial to the one-time slave and 


hod-carrier, the Lincoln in Ebony 
who, by his love of God and devo- 
tion to humanity, won the heart of 
the City of Brotherly Love. 

About 1907, the old sanctuary of 
a white congregation, seating fifteen 
hundred people, was acquired for 
69 thousand dollars. Soon this 
building was jammed. Even Tues- 
day night prayer meetings drew 
more than a thousand. The move- 
ment for a still larger church got 
under way. Five buildings next 
door were bought and razed. A 
huge edifice costing 350 thousand 
dollars was paid for through the 
tithes of the members, without 
bazaars or carnivals. Dedication 


was set for Sunday, December 7, 
1924, but at midnight Mrs. Tindley 
died. 


Pi Vot Business 


THE LATE Negro poet, Countee Cullen, was once introduced to 
a lady who happened to be a chain cigarette smoker. As Mr. Cullen 
watched his new acquaintance light cigarette after cigarette, he 
fumbled in his mind for some trivial statement to make, in order to 


get the conversation going. 


“No.doubt you find it soothing to smoke after a long day’s work 
in that stuffy old office in which you work as stenographer,” ven- 


tured the lyricist finally. 


However, it is to be imagined that Cullen felt thoroughly 
squelched when the woman replied: 


“That’s not it at all. 


It’s just that I love the nicotine.” 


Bill Lane 
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{ Bustamante rules unions with iron hand 
and becomes top man in Jamaica government 


jamaica 


Condensed from London Daily Mail 


By Norman Price 


OT since Hitler has one 
personality been re- 


sponsible for so much fanatic .. 


love, hate, and violence as 
Bustamante, spectral screaming dic- 
tator of Jamaica, the largest and 
most valuable of British West In- 
dian islands, with a British popu- 
lation of 1,250,000. 

Alexander Bustamante: (his real 
name is Clark) is a lanky, thin- 
limbed Negro, his tawny hair 
sprouting ferociously from his head 
like brandy flames from a Christ- 
mas pudding. 

He wears tasteful, grey frock- 
coat suits with Edwardian trousers, 
and a white bow-tie. A_ pearl- 
handled pistol juts from his pocket. 

He is probably 60 years old. No- 
body knows his real age. 

He tours Jamaica in a_ huge, 
scarlet Buick—a gift from his ad- 
mirers—with his pretty, cottee- 
hued, mulatto secretary, Gladys 
Longbridge, aged 30. 

Wherever Bustamante’s car stops, 
a crowd gathers, links arms, sways, 
and fervently murmurs chants that 
swell into queer, fanatic hymn- 
tunes: 

“We will follow Bustamante, 
Follow Bustamante 
Till we die... .” 

Another, De Bustamante power 


is just like a magnet, is sung to a 
lively rumba. 

Today Bustamante controls by 
his personal whim 23 of the 32 
seats in the Jamaica Lower House 
of Representatives (equivalent to 
the British House of Commons). 
The Opposition totals five, led by 
Bustamante’s own cousin, Norman 
Manley, K.C., a leading Jamaica 
barrister. 

Bustamante has achieved all this 
in less than ten years. 

He entered Jamaica in 1932, 
after years in Spain, Cuba, the 
United States, doing nobody knew 
what. 

But he brought back two or three 
hundred pounds and started as a 
money-lender. 

He wrote letters to the newspa- 
pers, plunged into every controver- 
sial topic from diet to Civil Service 
pensions. Nobody took any notice 
of him. 

In 1937 sugar riots started in 
Trinidad. Cane fields were de- 
stroyed. Spontaneous outbursts be- 
gan in Jamaica. 

Bustamante made speeches, 
pointed dramatic fingers . . . and 
was arrested. 

Then his cousin, Norman Man- 
ley, barrister and himself a political 
aspirant, saw a chance for himself 
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and approached the mob. He of- 
fered to get Bustamante released if 
they would cease to riot. 

The mob halted, and waited. 
Manley simply went to the police 
station and bailed Bustamante out. 

But at the same time the planta- 
tion owners had decided to capitu- 
late. And with the freeing of the 
unknown Bustamante came news 
that wages were to be doubled. 

There was to be no more whip- 
ping of workers. Conditions would 
improve. 

Overnight, Bustamante became a 
legend. 

He wasted no time. He formed 
the Bustamante Industrial Trades 
Union, with himself leader for life. 
Officials were chosen by Busta- 
mante, and nobody could be elected 
or removed from office without 
edict of Bustamante. 

Just before adult suffrage in 
self-governing Jamaica brought the 
New _ Constitution, Bustamante 
formed the Jamaica Labour Party. 
(Permanent president, Bustamante. 
Sole elector of candidates, Busta- 
mante. Distributor of party funds 
and arranger of policies, Busta- 
mante. ) 

He got 80 per cent of Jamaica’s 
workers solidly behind him. 

Whether he is saint or mounte- 
bank, Bustamante has nothing to 
learn about talking to a mob. He is 
an unforgettable sight when he 
makes a speech. 

He stands, tall, solemn, and 
ominous, on the running-board of 
his glittering car, with hands out- 
stretched like an ancient prophet, 
while the people gather. 


When the singing has ended he 
begins with some simple slogan 
that he knows will go straight to 
the hearts of his uneducated adher- 
ents. (Thirty per cent of the voting 
population of Jamaica is illiterate.) 

“Working man has the right to 
demand happiness.” 

He may repeat such a phrase as 
this, slowly, six or seven times, un- 
til it seems to have an almost hyp- 
notic effect upon his listeners. 

Then he begins to speak rapidly, 
in a screaming, ranting voice, his 
arms gesturing in every direction, 
until sweat runs from him. 

Then he is silent. You could hear 
a leaf fall. And into the prickling, 
waiting quiet he pours another slo- 
gan, repeated and repeated until it 
is unforgettable. 

He walks through the town of 
Kingston with great loping strides, 
and in any crowd there are his un- 
obstrusive bodyguards. 

Bustamante’s opponents are the 
People’s Party, led by Norman 
Manley. 

The People’s Party control the 
minority trade unions of the rail- 
way workers, the asylum, hospital, 
and nursing employees, and the fire 
brigade. 

These, in turn, are affiliated to 
the British Trades Union Congress 
—and Bustamante hates them, 
blocks their union complaints, 
freezes their legislative measures in 
the House. 

When a Bustamante man_be- 
comes too powerful or too popular 
he is removed. I once asked Busta- 
mante: “Is it true that you do not 
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encourage anybody in your party to 
take your place?” 

He frowned, then smiled pleas- 
antly: ‘No man can take my place,” 
he said. 

“And any man who thinks he 
can is deceiving himself and must 
be removed before he deceives my 
children, the workers.” 

He lives in a modest house in 


West Kingston among engine-driv- .. 


ers and clerks. He is believed to be 
married, but nobody knows to 
whom, when, or where. 

He likes mystery, tells his audi- 
ences that he is a millionaire and 
could buy Jamaica. They believe 
him, (This is the answer to any 
suggestion that he might be profit- 
ing from his work on their behalf.) 

But today the first blows are be- 


Greatest Vegro 


ing struck at Bustamante’s kingdom, 
There was a strike, staged by 300 
hospital workers. 

When Bustamante went to speak 
to them he was stoned. His horti- 
fied supporters made a full-blooded 
attempt to wreck the hospital. 
There were knife and bottle fights, 
and shooting. 

The People’s Party now has its 
own theme-song: 

“We will fight Bustamante 

In the streets, lanes and bed- 

rooms... .” 

They claim that Bustamante’s 
party has no ideology and is based 
simply on emotion and mob appeal. 

Bustamante, outwardly uncon- 
cerned, continues to talk, drink 
champagne, and wave his long, thin 
arms magnetically to the crowd. 


PROBABLY the most widely accepted Negro author of all time 
was Alexandre Dumas, a prolific writer whose work has been en- 
joyed for four generations without the stigma of race. 

Grandson of a French nobleman, Dumas, whose mother was a 
Negro innkeeper’s daughter, is not generally thought of as a Negro. 
Born July 24, 1802, he lived and worked in Parisian society where 


his art and skill were taken as his measure. 


When his works were 


translated into foreign languages emphasis was not placed on his 


race. 


Most famous for his Count of Monte Cristo and the Three Mus- 
keteers which have been made into movies, during 40 years of writ- 
ing, Dumas published more than 213 books. Many of them are not 
generally read now, but enough remain to justify the claim that he 
was among the greatest writers of the 19th century. 


Chicago Defender 
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{ ‘Black auxiliaries’ set a new high in track 
by winning 7 of 21 A.A.U. championships 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 
By Jesse Abramson 


HIS IS the tenth anniversary 
} of the Black Auxiliaries. 
You remember them, of 
course. The infamous Dr. 
Goebbels gave them their name in 
bitterness over their success in the 
1936 Olympics at Berlin. Jesse 
Owens & Co. bagged six world 
championships there. 

That was the high point of en- 
deavor for Negro athletes in top- 
flight track and field competition 
until the descendants of the Black 
Auxiliaries, competitively speaking, 
set a new high by winning seven of 
the twenty-one National A. A. U. 
senior titles in this year’s meet. 
They were best in those events 
which they have made peculiarly 
their own—the 100, 200 and 400 
meters, high and broad jumps. And 
they added two more in the high 
and low hurdles. 

The color of an athlete’s skin 
doesn’t decide championships. The 
color line was raised in San An- 


tonio, Tex., as it was in Berlin, by 
local conditions. It was the first 
time the A. A. U. championships 
were held in the South since 1910; 
the first time in their fifty-nine-year 
history that the Negro competed 
for these championships in Jim 
Crow territory. 

The Jim Crow issue was raised 
primarily by the New York Pioneer 
Club’s decision to have no part in 
the Texas meet. The Grand Street 
Boys joined the Pioneers in this 
stand much later. Theirs was a 
negative action that did no good. 
It merely prevented Tom Carey, a 
Negro, and Bernie Mayer, a white, 
from getting a chance to win a na- 
tional outdoor title. They may not 
have another chance. 

Some thirty Negro athletes ac- 
cepted the challenge on San An- 
tonio’s assurance that Jim Crow, 
where athletes were concerned, 
would not enter Alamo Stadium. 
They came away with more honors 
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than they ever won before. 

The A. A. U. is not primarily de- 
voted to social reform. It could 
not prevent segregation in the 
stands. Negro spectators, nearly 
1,000 of them each day, watched 
the meet from a roped-off section. 
It was a straightaway section next 
to the choice section for white 
spectators. 

A white Texan thought it all 
quite astonishing. 

“I never thought I'd see such 
things,” he said. ‘Imagine colored 
people in the press box, and sitting 
across the aisle from white people 
in the stands. My father and grand- 
father would never have believed it 
possible. It had to come.” 

There were no racial incidents 
on the field. What discrimination 
there was, was against the white 
athletes off the field. The Negroes 
were met at train and plane depots 
by a welcoming committee, led by 
Valmo Bellinger, political boss of 
the Negro community. They had 
their choice of rooms in private 
homes ; most preferred to stop ina 
Negro lodging house where they 
could be together. 

No one welcomed the white ath- 
letes. They were quartered, most 
of them, in barracks in Texas Mili- 
tary Institute. To be sure, Negroes 
couldn’t get into the hotels; neither 
could most of the white athletes, for 
different reasons. Bellinger threw a 
dinner dance for the Negro boys at 
his suburban country club, The 
whites weren’t invited, and no one 
gave them a party. 

Elmore Harris had some Jim 
Crow trouble going to the meet by 


plane. He couldn’t get dinner at 
the Houston Airport while switch- 
ing planes. But he deemed it a mi- 
nor inconvenience, for he won the 
400 meters in 46.3 seconds, second 
fastest time in A. A. U. history, and 
dethroned the previously undefeated 
Herbert McKenley. 

San Antonio set a precedent. But 
will the Texas A. A. U. continue to 


. encourage mixed competition in its 


sectional track meets now that the 
national championships have come 
and gone? 

“They damn right had better,” 
said Bellinger, with unpolitical 
frankness. He controls a balance- 
of-power voting bloc in San An- 
tonio, anyway. 

Will other Southern cities permit 
mixed competition? Southern gen- 
tlemen, Senator Claghorn’s friends, 
that is, tell you, “Like hell they 
will.”’ They dismiss the Santonian 
gesture as very un-Southern. San 
Antonio, they say, is West Texas, 
and West Texas “ain’t properly in 
the South.” 

Nevertheless San Antonio staked 
a mixed meet and the walls didn’t 
come tumbling down. 

It’s a long step forward from the 
day in 1915 when the nationals 
were held in Baltimore, and a Vir- 
ginian, suh, informed the late 
James E. Sullivan that he could not 
run against a ‘nigger’ in the hur- 
dles final. The A. A. U. president 
told the Virginian he had the priv- 
ilege of withdrawing from the race. 

No Southern athlete exercised 
such privilege in San Antonio. It 
was just another track meet in an 
unusual setting. 


{ Signs of ferment in Dixie racial 


attitudes found by Pulitzer Prize-winning editor 


Condensed from New York Times 


By Hodding Carter 


HE SOUTH has been por- 
in angry derision, in 
pity, in hopelessness and in 
hope for more than a hun- 
died years as the infertile testing 
ground for certain constitutional 
concepts. By now its essential ele- 
ments should therefore be familiar. 
Here in fourteen states, physi- 
cally and socially eroded for gener- 
ations, chronically exploited, yet 
possessing a great productive po- 
tential, live some thirty-five million 
people. They are bisected by the 
dividing line of race. The uses to 
which this dividing line has been 
put and the problems which have 
resulted therefrom have discernibly 
set the South apart from the rest 
of the nation. 
Its twenty-six million whites 
are largely homogeneous, predomi- 
nantly rural and agricultural in 


HODDING CARTER was a recent 
Pulitzer Prize winner for his editorials 
on race in the Delta Times-Democrat of 
Greenville, Miss., which he edits. He is 
the author of The Winds of Fear. 


background, and _ psychologically 
unified against the rest of the coun- 
try. They live on the political, eco- 
nomic and moral defensive, hyper- 
sensitive to outside criticism, sus- 
picious of new ideas—particularly 
if these impinge upon their racial 
attitudes—and resentful of govern- 
mental and individual interference 
with their inherited processes. 

Because they have proclaimed so 
loudly and so often that the Civil 
War and the historically unpro- 
tected position of cotton are prin- 
cipally responsible for their plight, 
the outside observer has come to 
disregard these explanations in toto, 
and because both emotional bias and 
regional poverty have conspired to 
deaden conscience and hamstring 
advancement, the same outside ob- 
server is tempted to believe that 
nothing can be done save from the 
outside. 

So, from the days of William 
Lloyd Garrison to the nights of 
Senator Claghorn, the South has 
served as a whipping boy for the 
public conscience, its role that of 
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a petulant, backward, ragged and 
sometimes cruel child. 

By almost every gauge by which 
a culture or civilization can be 
measured, the South is still at the 
bottom—in literacy, in crimes of 
violence, in productivity except for 
children, in social legislation, in 
per capita income, in public health, 
in working conditions, in housing. 


It is still the happy hunting ground . 


for political demagogues, for racial 
and religious bigots, for free-lance 
writers and amateur and profes- 
sional crusaders. 

Yet there are signs of ferment— 
plenty of them. Slowly, in part un- 
recognizably, the South is changing. 
The roaring of the Bilbos and the 
Rankins and the Talmadges may 
divert attention from the ferment, 
and all of the fermentation may not 
be good. But it is there. No longer 
is the South an unchanging stereo- 

e. 

What is this ferment? It is Ellis 
Arnall of Georgia, asserting an 
aroused South. It is a Mississippi 
Baptist minister, rising in a conven- 
tion of Southern Baptists to gain 
passage of a resolution denouncing 
the Ku Klux Klan and restating the 
truth that Christianity must not pit 
man against brother man because of 
race. It is the accelerating influx 
of industry to the South, so that un- 
wise agriculture may be aided by 
factory payrolls. 

It is unafraid condemnation of 
the Klan and the failure of the Klan 
to attract membership as it once did 
by the hundreds of thousands, It 
is more money in the pockets of the 
Southerners, It is the Negro migra- 
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tion, voluntary now and imminently 
inevitable, from those widening 
areas where the machine is replacing 
the man and the mule. 

It is enlightened self-interest of 
planter and industrialist and mer- 
chant. It is a more intelligently 
militant Southern Negro. It is a 
Mississippi legislator seeking better 
educational facilities for white and 


.Negro alike; an Alabama county 


providing hospital facilities for its 
Negro citizens. It is organized 
labor voting an unknown into a 
gubernatorial second primary. 

The indices are scattered. The 
social necessities to which they re- 
late—the raising of living, income, 
health and educational standards— 
are distinct and integrated, and ex- 
cept for one important factor, differ 
from social necessities elsewhere 
only in degree. That factor is the 
presence of nine million Negroes in 
the South. 

Much has been written about 
what the South has done to the 
Negro. Much could be written 
about what the Negro has done, un- 
intentionally, unwillingly and re- 
sultantly to the South. The South- 
ern predilection for and forgiveness 
of crimes of violence, the Southern 
guilt complex, the Southern reluc- 
tance to change the region’s agri- 
cultural base, the traditional South- 
ern artificialities about women, 
Southern white attitude toward pay 
scales and education and manual! 
labor—which of these cannot be 
traced to the presence for 300 years 
of a race forcibly introduced in 
slavery, relegated to a subnormal 
position, and, in freedom, exerting, 
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if only through pressure of num- 
bers, a threat to the dominant? 

The attitude of the Southern 
masses has not changed much. But 
a minority, committed to re-exami- 
nation, is growing, not only in num- 
ber, but in offensive strength and in 
willingness to act. 

It is not the kind of action that 
is demanded outside the South, 
where Negroes and those who es- 
pouse the cause of Negroes are ad- 
vocating “immediacy” as against 
“gradualism’” in the South. It is 
one thing to espouse the former in 
New York and another to imple- 
ment it in the South. But there 
are indications, both negative and 
positive, tMat the old order is being 
challenged and is being changed. 

In some parts of the South the 
transition is more advanced than in 
others. For years, as an example, 
Negroes have voted in Virginia and 
Kentucky and North Carolina as 
often and in such numbers as they 
please. Under the dynamic influ- 
ence of President Frank Graham of 
the University of North Carolina, 
that state has gone further than any 
other in the South in interracial 
teamwork. Negroes are voting now 
in the primaries of Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi. 

But it is not in the direction of 
political equality that the truly sig- 
nificant movements are headed. In 
itself, suffrage for the Southern Ne- 
gro would not increase his useful- 
ness, his acceptability or his per- 
sonal well-being. Even as a voter, 
he would still be a minority. If his 
enfranchisement results simply in a 
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bitter black and white racial divi- 
sion at the polls he will not profit 
at all. Nor will the South. 

Rather, the hopeful directions in 
which racial relationships are mov- 
ing in the South are economic in- 
stead of political. Here an en- 
lightened self-interest plays a domi- 
nant role. Higher incomes, increas- 
ing literacy of both white and Ne- 
gro, a dawning sense of social re- 
sponsibility among the younger gen- 
eration of intelligent Southerners, 
and the inevitable adjustments of an 
agricultural society, both to mech- 
anization within that agricultural 
economy and to the pyramiding in- 
dustrialization of the South spur 
this self-interest. 

Much was said, during and im- 
mediately after the war, of the im- 
pact of the returning veteran upon 
the Southern scene. Some hopeSul 
liberals predicted that the returning 
white veteran would be more en- 
lightened, more disposed to give a 
better break to the Negro; more de- 
termined to make democracy work 
as the one force that could answer 
the world-wide human debasement 
and material destruction he had 
witnessed. Others, illiberal and 
aroused because they feared wartime 
prosperity was making the Negro 
“too uppity,” looked forward to the 
returning veteran as a sure enforcer 
of the status quo. And consider- 


able emphasis was placed in some 
quarters on the theory that the re- 
turning Negro veteran would de- 
mand and receive full citizenship 
status. 

None of these reactions by vet- 
erans, as veterans, of in unison, is 
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yet discernible. The veteran, at 
least in the South, has not unified 
with his fellows into a positive 
force for good or bad. So far, he 
is merging into his community, pre- 
occupied chiefly with getting a de- 
cent job, getting a place in which 
to live and identifying himself with 
his old or anticipated occupation. 
That some Southern soldiers had 


their eyes opened to a deeper, more - 


responsible democracy is evident. 
But it is also evident that others 
found in the low standards of Latin 
America, the Middle and Far East 
and the Pacific only support for 
their concept of white supremacy. 
It is probably true that the Negro 
veteran is more dissatisfied than 
other Negroes, and especially the 
older ones. His protest, however, 
is being expressed in emigration 
from the South rather than in chal- 
lenging the South. It is difficult to 
see what good such a challenge 
could accomplish. 

On the other hand, a challenge 
is near. It is that of the CIO, and 
to a lesser extent of the AFL, to 
the largely non-unionized South. It 
is disturbing Southern capitalists 
and ordinary business men, and 
Southern agriculturists, who abhor 
unionization to a degree just short 
of the psychotic, especially as it 
affects Negro labor. 

They aren't going to take the in- 
vasion lying down. But it is doubt- 
ful, despite an almost inevitably vio- 
lent first round, that they can with- 
stand the challengers. And the 
very violence of their opposition, 
already exemplified in rough han- 
dling of union organizers and union 
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sympathizers, will hurt them more 
than it will the CIO. 

The adage of Booker T. Wash- 
ington that the white man cannot 
keep the Negro in a ditch without 
staying there with him is sinking in 
forcibly. Today's migration north- 
ward of the Negro takes away 
chiefly the competent, ambitious and 
dissatisfied Negro and leaves the in- 


competent. 


Neither industry nor mechanized 
farming in the South can make use 
of the untaught, unhealthy, shiftless 
or helpless Negro. The Southern 
employer does not want the residue 
to be composed of this class. Also, 
the incontrovertible facts that dis- 
ease knows no color line; that crime 
and ignorance are handmaidens to 
each other, and that low subsistence 
level incomes afiect a community 
at large, are entering the conscious- 
ness of more and more of those 
Southerners who would otherwise 
adhere to traditional biases. 

The impact of the church is also 
important. Church leadership in 
the South is no longer unchal- 
lengedly held by the spiritual heirs 
of the pre-Civil War clergy, who 
defended slavery as ordained by 
God. Especially in the Southern 
Methodist Church is positive social 
thinking apparent, and the Method- 
ist laity, especially the Methodist 
women, have taken the lead in the 
South in interracial cooperation. 
They are effective, especially in 
those spheres where appeals to eco- 
nomic self-interest are less telling 
than appeals to Christian con- 
science. 

Proper appreciation of this fact 
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is vital to evaluation of the oppos- 
ing forces in the South. A great 
many of us came out of the war 
convinced that the basic principle 
of Christian ethics, the brotherhood 
of man and man’s responsibility for 
his brother, was at least an emo- 
tional key to world sanity. 

However confusedly, however 
much it has missed the mark, re- 
ligion is a powerful factor in the 
South. And I have been impressed 
and heartened by the increased con- 
cern of the clergy of the South and 
of some of the laity—particularly 
among the women—with the social 
and racial scene. In my own town 
two Protestant ministers were the 
first and most articulate to defend 
me against a particularly violent at- 
tack upon my interracial concepts. 
A Catholic priest in our section has 
frequently encouraged sup- 
ported me, both in what I write and 
what I say from the small platforms 
from which I have spoken. 

The educated Southern Negro is 
developing a consciousness of his 
own. He is not inclined to go along 
with the policies advocated by his 
fellows who have left the South, 
but he is nevertheless determined 
to make a place for himself in the 
South. 

It must be realized that there 
are millions of Negroes who do not 
want to leave the South, but who 
want to help make the South a 
better place in which they can live. 
They are not extremists. They 
want the vote, but not as a puni- 
tive instrument or as a means by 
which Negroes can assume political 
power in those areas where Negroes 
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are predominant. Their interests 
are directed at securing a better 
deal for themselves as human be- 
ings—in education, in job oppor- 
tunities, in citizenship. 

It is unwise to assume that there 
will be an uninterrupted ameliora- 
tion. There are danger signals now. 
The fiery cross does burn again as 
the Klan announces its comeback. 
Eugene Talmadge again threatens 
the welfare of Georgia. Bilbo of 
Mississippi identifies himself with 
ancient hates and new bitterness. 

The Columbia (Tenn.) race riot, 
blamed by local law officers upon 
“Yankee agitation,’ points up the 
tensions in the small-town and rural 
areas of the South. And through- 
out the South antagonism against 
Northern interference—as _particu- 
larly exemplified by the Supreme 
Court decisions on segregation and 
party primaries, the FEPC and the 
inflammatory Northern Negro press 
—is reaching an intensity unparal- 
leled in this century. Nor is the 
South so remote from the rest of 
the nation that it is untouched by 
the unclean tidal wave of religious 
and racial bias that sweeps from 
New York to San Francisco. 

The picture is spotty, and pre- 
dictions are unsafe. From a sec- 
tional viewpoint, perhaps, the most 
favorable long-range factor is the 
movement of Negroes away from 
the South, especially from those 
areas where they are numerically 
predominant over or equal to the 
white population. It is an unhappy 
truth that there is a direct relation- 
ship between tolerance and the pop- 
ulation pressure, socially, economi- 
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cally and politically, of a submerged 
or suspect racial group upon the 
dominant segment. 

Viewed nationally, this may 
amount simply to a shifting or dif- 
fusing of the problem. But to the 
South even this would be a gain. 
And it is a happier truth that racial 
friction diminishes as income levels 
rise, particularly at the competitive 


and submarginal interracial base. -- 


Southern income is rising. Agricul- 
tural diversification, industrializa- 
tion and a more intelligent exploita- 
tion of natural resources are putting 
more dollars into Southern pockets. 
This is most tellingly reflected in 
increased public expenditures for 
education. 
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It is possible to overemphasize 
the good effects of increased income 
and education upon racial attitudes. 
Among the people of Europe the 
pre-war German had perhaps the 
highest educational and living 
standards. Yet it was in Germany 
that racial persecution became a 
national policy. 

But the hopeful Southerner must 
count heavily upon these factors. 
And he must count upon others, 
too, particularly upon a change in 
the hearts of men, within and out- 
side the South. For racial bigotry 
is not peculiarly a Southern vice, 
nor its conquest a Southern respon- 
sibility alone. 


Getting Out Of A Tight Spot Sto Che 


SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR Rudolph Dunbar was traveling 


overnight by train to an 


as London editor of the Associated Negro Press. 


and because of crowded 


orchestral recital during his stay in Europe 
It was war time, 
conditions Dunbar was given one-half of a 


small compartment which was partitioned to form two rather than 


a regular single compartment. 
_ difficulty getting dressed in his cramped quarters. 


The next morning he found great 
Trying to get 


into his nether garments, he got all tangled and became highly irri- 
tated. Seeing that he was getting nowhere, he rapped on the parti- 
tion to awaken the occupant on the other side. 

“Sorry to disturb you, old chap,” Mr. Dunbar shouted, “but how 
does one go about getting one’s beastly trousers on?” 

A sweet, shy feminine voice came back: “I'm sorry, sir, but I don’t 
wear those things.” 


Bill Lane 
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Condensed from Ring 
By Sid Feder 


UST three days short of nine 


4 years from the night he came 
off the floor to knock out gal- 


lant old Jim Braddock and be- 
come the 16th heavyweight cham- 
pion since bare knuckle days, Joe 
Louis stepped into the ring against 
Billy Conn in one of the most bril- 
liant reigns in the history of the 
ring. 

A title career they won't forget 
in a hurry. For years, when the 
Bash Boulevardiers gather ‘round 
to cut up touches they'll be recol- 
lecting the big and the littke things 
about it, as they recall incidents 
about John L. Sullivan. 

The big thin gs—like the 22 
straight title defenses, double the 
total of any other king of the ring; 
a reign longer than any other cham- 
pion; seven title defenses attract- 
ing gates and crowds among the top 
32 in all boxing history; seven de- 
fenses in one year; only two chal- 
lengers going the route and the 
average distance all of them lasted 


{ They'll be telling the little stories 
about the Brown Bomber for many years 


was 6.5 rounds; floored himself 
only twice—by Tony Galento and 
Buddy Baer. 

Opponents of all styles and 
shapes and sizes, all over the coun- 
try—New York to Los Angeles, 
Boston to St. Louis. Twenty-two 
times favorite, anywhere from the 
5 to 9 they quoted him over Max 
Schmeling in their second fight, up 
to the 1 to 20—and no takers— 
against Harry Thomas, Al McCoy 
and Tony Musto. 

But the little things make the 
Louis reign all the more interesting. 
And it will be these little things 
they'll be remembering and telling 
the tales about down through the 
years when someone pops up with, 
“Well, I remember the night Joe 
fought so-and-so . . . there we 

There were one or more of these 
anecdotes connected with every one 
of the Bomber’s battles. They hap- 
pened in or out of the ring as the 
case might have been. There was 
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the night he met Tommy Farr in his 
first title defense, two months after 
he won the championship. Tommy 
went the full 15-round derby route 
that night, but what the boys re- 
member mostly about it was the 
ominous ‘‘crack’’ that sounded over 
ringside when Louis lashed out with 
his first left and shattered Tommy's 
nose with it. tng 
And there was the night Joe 
journeyed to California to put large 
Jack Roper to sleep in a couple of 
minutes. Jack got on the radio after 
it was over and his statement is the 
large remembrance from that fight. 
“I guess,’ guessed big Jack, “I 
zigged when I shoulda zagged.” 
Those are the things that will 
make up the Louis legend, from the 
frolic with Farr, the only man (who 
wasn’t flattened later) ever to go 
the full route with Joe, down to the 
last two outings before he hung up 
his gloves for the duration. That 
was when he made the greatest ges- 
ture by a champion in any sport— 
fighting for army and navy relief 
with no pay other than his expenses. 
Against Schmeling, Joe reached 
his ferocious high. Here was the 
only man who had ever beaten him, 
and a died-in-the-wool German, to 
boot, back there in 1938 when the 
Nazis were already making their 
disagreeable headlines. There was 
the punch in the back and the 
squeal from Max, and the towel 
sailing into the ring. Referee 


Arthur Donovan carefully picked it 
up and hung it over a rope while 
letting the slaughter continue. 
That was the little thing you 
carried away from that one—that 
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and the fact it was all over in 2 
minutes, 4 seconds—the second 
fastest title knockout on record— 
only Tommy Burns’ kayo of Jem 
Roche in 1:28 of the first round ex- 
celling. 

John Henry Lewis came next. It 
was 1939 now, and someone asked 
Joe if he'd carry John Henry, be- 
cause they were pals. “He's my pal, 


--all right,” Joe confessed, ‘‘so I'll 


put him away early—make it quick 
for him, ‘cause that'll be easier.’’ 
That one went 2:09. 

After Roper it was Tony Ga- 
lento, and _ beer-barrel-who- 
walks made it one of the great 
fights. He rushed out and threw 
that ball-bat left hand at Joe and 
caught him flush on the chin. 

Joe went wobbling back across 
the ring, was stopped only by the 
ropes across his shoulders. Two- 
ton came charging in, that left 
cocked. It missed the ‘‘button’’ by 
a couple of inches only because 
Tony was traveling too fast and 
couldn’t take careful aim. 

That was the memento from that 
bout. It wasn’t so much that Joe 
came back to floor Tony in the sec- 
ond and was floored himself in the 
third—and as Louis hit the deck, a 
ringsider jumped up and moaned, 
“Say it isn’t so!’ Nor was it so 
much that in the fourth, the Bomber 
reached his peak as an executioner, 
and every time he hit Tony, a new 
gash opened up! 

The little thing they'll remember 
and talk about down through the 
years was just what might have 
happened if Galento had connected 
solidly and squarely with that sec- 
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ond left hand haymaker in the first 
minute of the first round. 

Bob Pastor made a slight mistake 
a couple of months later in Detroit. 
He’d gone ten rounds two years be- 
fore by climbing on his bicycle. 
This time, he walked out and tried 
to slug with Joe from the opening 
bell. He was on the floor four 
times in the first round. Jimmy 
Johnston, his manager, had suffered 
a heart attack and a few days be- 
fore, his doctor had given him 
some pills to take. 

“Now, I'm warning you, 
Jimmy,” he cautioned, ‘‘you mustn't 
work in the corner that night, and 
you must take things easy. And 
above all, you must always keep 
these pills handy so you can get to 
them in a hurry. Always be sure 
they're with you and you know 
where they are.” 

When Pastor hit the deck for 
the fourth time, it was obvious 
Jimmy was going to forget all about 
not exciting himself and was going 
to get into that corner. The ex- 
citement, however, got Jimmy's 
doctor, who was sitting in the first 
row. He leaned forward, pale, and 
tapped Johnston on the shoulder. 

“Those pills, Jim,” he gasped. 
“Give me one of them in a hurry. 
I don’t feel well and I need one.” 

“Oh, them,” Jimmy tossed off, 
without even taking his eyes from 
the ring. “I don’t exactly know 
where they are. I think I left them 
back on my bureau in the hotel.” 

Came 1940 and Arturo Godoy, 
who used his nose for a rudder on 
the ring floor in what was probably 
the most unorthodox performance 
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ever put on in a title fight. Joe 
didn’t get a look at anything but 
the top of the Chilean’s head for 15 
rounds—and Arturo went the limit. 
That night the only official’s vote 
ever cast against Louis as champion 
was turned in, to the astonishment 
of practically everyone. 

Johnny Paychek was the most 
scared opponent of all who tangled 
with the Bomber. You remember 
he came down to ringside between 
Benny Leonard and Ray Arcel, and 
he looked for all the world like a 
man walking the last mile. There 
was the lead Caswell Adams wrote 
in his New York Herald Tribune 
story of the fight that night, a line 
that hit the imagination: 

“Did you ever see a dream walk- 
ing? Well, I did—in Madison 
Square Garden tonight.” 

Godoy came in for his repeat 
performance that summer of 1940 
and was stopped in eight, because 
he peeked out from under that crab- 
like defense just once, and Joe 
pulled the string on his high hard 
one. Godoy didn’t like it when 
Donovan stopped the fight. He 
raced over to Joe’s corner and 
wanted to start slugging again. Joe 
calmly turned his back, started 
through the ropes, and motioned 
his trainer, Jack Blackburn, to take 
care of Godoy. Jack was willing, 
too, only they grabbed Godoy and 
quieted him. 

Now came the bum-of-the-month 
tour—six bouts in as many cities in 
as many months. 

Al McCoy, in Boston, retired 
with a closed eye in the sixth, 

Red Burman, in New York, was 
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flattened with a body punch in five, 
and it was the only time Joe ever 
put a challenger away with a shot 
to the breadbasket. 

Gus Dorazio, in Philadelphia, 
threw a few weak ones in the first 
round, then Joe let go the big one 
just once in the second, and it was 
all over. 

Giant Abe Simon, in Detroit, was 
knocked down in the first round 
and sat there, his legs outstretched, 
his gloves extended in front of him, 
the thumbs pointing up toward the 
ceiling, a grin on his face. 

Later he explained why: 

“It was the first time in my life 
I'd ever been knocked down clean- 
ly. And when I lit on the seat of 
my panties, the thought struck me, 
‘Abe, what a funny looking sight a 
big hulk like you must be to those 
people sitting out there.’ ” 

Abe got up, though, and went 13 
rounds. His corner was probably 
the most confused ever. As he lasted 
round after round, Big Abe got a 
lot of supporters among the fans. 
Some felt so keenly about it they 
climbed up into the corner between 
rounds to help, and before long the 
corner began to look like the infor- 
mation booth in Grand Central Sta- 
tion. 

One of them stopped Jimmy 
Johnston, who was Abe's manager 
as they both climbed the stairs after 
one round, and solemnly introduced 
himself. They shook hands. There 

was another who grabbed Abe’s 
water bottle during one of the min- 
ute rest periods and holding it 
aloft, emptied it on Abe's head. 
The final stop on the bum-of-the- 
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month tour almost ended in dis- 
aster, and did end in confusion. 
Buddy Baer reared back and un- 
corked his Sunday punch—and 
there was Joe, astonishingly out 
through the ropes, lying on his back 
on the ring apron in the very first 
round. As he went through be- 
tween the top and middle strands, 
however, his foot got caught in 

‘Buddy's leg, and the leverage held 
him there. 

And there was the ‘rhubarb’ at 
the finish---whether Baer had been 
counted out in the final moments 
of the sixth round; whether he'd 
been hit after the bell ; whether he’d 
been disqualified because his sec- 
onds refused to leave the ring start- 
ing the seventh. The latter was the 
official windup, but Referee Don- 
ovan wasn’t making it very clear to 
newsmen at first. 

Billy Conn was next, and very 
nearly ended the Bomber’s reign. In 
the 12th, he all but floored Joe with 
a left hook and he came back to his 
corner, waving that right hand high 
and shouting, “I'll flatten him next 
round.” 

Over in Joe’s corner, meantime, 
Blackburn worked over the champ, 
had time for only one sentence. 
“Chappie, y'know you're losin’ 

the title—y'gotta knock him out 
now. 

“Guess I'll have to knock him out 
then, Chappie,” Joe replied. 

He did—in the next round, after 
Conn let his “Irish” get the better 
of him and pulled back a left hand 
too far trying to slug. In his dress- 
ing room later, Conn’s manager, 
Johnny Ray, explained it simply. 
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“Billy, if you had a Jewish head 
instead of an Irish head, you'd be 
the heavyweight champion right 
now.” 

After Conn it was Lou Nova. 
Lou came up with the cosmic punch 
and the dynamic stance—and what 
the trade described as “two left 
feet.” All three of them were good 
for laughs, but not for fighting. 

Joe must have been reading about 
the cosmic and the dynamic and the 
Yogi stuff Lou was going to spring 
on him. He was more cautious in 
that fight than he’d ever been—and 
he had less reason for caution than 
in any fight in his career. 

The little thing about this one to 
remember was the fourth round 
when Lou wound up and let go his 
cosmic punch, and it missed by a 
foot. Joe stopped right in the mid- 
dle of the ring and laughed at him. 
From then on—school was out. 

In 1942 Joe took on Buddy Baer 
again in a magnificent gesture—giv- 
ing his entire purse, except for 
training expenses (altogether the 
gift was $47,100.94 out of $65,- 
200), to Navy Emergency Relief. 
The next day he enlisted in the 
army. It was for this fight that old 
Jack Blackburn, his friend, adviser, 
teacher and trainer, wasn’t feeling 
well, but he came to the corner. 

“This one, Chappie,” Joe told 
him, “I'll see you don’t have to do 


any climbing these ring stairs be- 
tween rounds.” 

He kept his word—belted Buddy 
out in a round. 

Then came Abe Simon again, 
this time for Army Emergency Re- 
lief. The army got $36,146 of Joe’s 
$45,882 purse from it. The referee 
stopped it in the sixth and Big Abe 
was nearly in tears. He walked 
from side to side of the ring, lean- 
ing against the ropes and calling 
out to ringsiders. 

“Do you think they should have 
stopped it—do you?” 

Then Conn again—the same 
small incidents that add up to the 
Louis legend. They started early, 
these little things about the fight. 

For instance, when Joe was leav- 
ing on his first overseas exhibition 
tour to entertain GI’s in Europe, 
Billy, who was then waiting for a 
similar assignment, called him on 
the phone. 

‘Now take good care of yourself 
over there, Joe—take very good care 
of yourself. 

“You know, you and I have an 
important date to make some impor- 
tant money as soon as the war's 
over. And I don’t want anything 
happening to you.” 

“Don’t worry, Billy,” Joe came 
back. “I ain't forgetting a thing. 
Especially our date. I'll be very 
careful for you, Billy.” 
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>> THIS IS a short story about an 
ial : er 18-year-old Negro youth who is a 


Condensed from United Press 


credit to his race. 

Donald Grant, a Negro sophomore 
at San Francisco Junior College, was 
stricken by infantile paralysis at the 
age of 12. Before this malady struck him his first and only love was base- 
ball. Shortly after he was brought home in a bed-ridden condition, it was 
thought that his baseball playing days were over. 

But Donald had.two qualities which set him apart from other youths 
forced to the sidelines—courage.and perseverance. Through the applica- 
tion of these two indefinable characteristics, he is up and around again and 
playing his favorite sport. 

He plays third base for the school varsity and remains on his feet for 18 
seconds at the most. Through the use of heavy pads strapped to his knees, 
Grant remains in a kneeling position until the ball is hit in his direction. 
Then he springs to his feet, fields the ball and drops back to his kneeling 
position. This takes about 15 seconds. 

When Donald goes to bat he also takes up a kneeling position until the 
ball is pitched. Then he rises to the normal stance and after taking a 
healthy cut, drops back to his knees. He is permitted to have a base- 
runner. 

Pitchers hesitate to slack up on young Grant because during the spring 
baseball season he-displayed an uncanny batting eye which permitted him 
to make good use of that special base runner. 

He walks back and forth to school with the aid of a single crutch. 

Copyright, United Press (June 2, 1946) 


>> THE STATE LAWS of Vir- 
( Tia | a ginia, as of other southern states, re- 
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quire the segregation of white and 


Condensed from McCall’s Negro students in public schools. But 


in Halifax County (at the extreme 

southern edge of Virginia, on the 
North Carolina border) there is certainly no occasion for the Negro 
citizens who comprise 40 percent of the population to protest against 
the usual discrimination in education. Indeed, quite the contrary. For 
the Negro high school, at the county seat, is in many respects superior 
to any of the scattered white high schools. 

This is not due to deliberate intent. It is largely because of the new- 
ness of education for Negroes at the high school level in this community. 
About 10 years ago, when the decision was made to establish full scale 
high school training for Negroes, it was only natural to build one cen- 
trally located plant, and it was inevitable that this comprehensive school, 
with a student body of about 700, should operate more efficiently than 
nine small white schools whose school population ranges from 63 to 225. 

Administration and teaching in the Halifax Negro School are entirely 
in the hands of colored men and women, though of course they are 
under the general direction of the white superintendent of the school 
district. They are well qualified. Most of them are natives of the county 
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who have acquired college degrees in eastern Virginia, though some are 
from Chicago and New York. 

The white superintendent visits the school only rarely. ‘They're doing 
fine,” he explained. ‘‘They’re turning out good students, and that is 
the main requirement. I never interfere with a school that is running 
well.” 

Because of its large student body the Negro school can offer classes 
and activities which would not be justified in the smaller white schools. 
Full courses in the liberal arts, in agriculture and home economics, in 
music and the sciences are offered. It is notable that from the last 
graduating class of 67 students, 23 girls and 4 boys went off to college 
—a very much larger proportion than the 20 percent which is the 
average for American high schools as a whole. 

Copyright, McCalls (June, 1946) 


>> THE REV. Michael Scott, who 


e recently bought a native baby for $20 
‘ “> as part of his campaign against race 


prejudice in South Africa, was freed 


Condensed from New York Times with a court reprimand on a charge 


of riotous assembly. 

Scott bought the baby with money which should have gone to pay 
an income-tax installment. He has pledged that he will pay no tax until 
there is a “dramatic reversal’ of the South African government policy 
toward non-white citizens, especially Indians. 

Scott was arrested as one of a group of demonstrators engaging in a 
Passive resistance campaign against discriminatory race legislation. 

It was the fourth arrest for Scott, a Church of England clergyman. 

Scott started the active phase of his campaign when, instead of paying 
his income tax installment, he sent an equivalent sum as a contribution 
to a passive resistance committee. Then he bought the baby. In both 
instances he sent the Finance Department a ‘‘receipt” for his expenditures. 

He found the baby, ill, during a visit to native quarters in Johannes- 
burg. Its parents had deserted it, and a native woman with a large, un- 
derfed family of her own was trying to care for it. 

The woman told Scott she could not feed the child properly and 
accepted his offer to buy it. Scott said he intended to present it to the 
Johannesburg city government as a gift “in honor of the city’s diamond 
jubilee,” and that he would see that the child was taken care of in a 
suitable home. 

Copyright, New York Herald-Tribune (June 26, 1946) 


>> FOR 25 YEARS, a handful of 


- motion-picture producers have been 
eplia creen hard at work in New York, Chicago, 


Dallas, and other points far removed 


Condensed from Newsweek from Hollywood turning out all- 


Negro movies for the 600-odd thea- 
ters devoted exclusively to Negro films and located predominantly in eleven 
Southern states. 

By Hollywood standards, the Negro producers have been operating on 
a shoestring. Their full-length features have taken in from $40,000 to 
$60,000 per picture and their production budgets range from $20,000 to 
$50,000, with the principal players drawing down a modest $100 a week. 
Rental fees start at $25 in small towns and soar to $1,500 in cities. 
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Most of their productions have been musicals, with only occasional lapses 
into melodrama, and Westerns. The Negro Westerns follow the conven- 
tional Hollywood mold (one bills its lead as “Ebony Crooner of the Sad- 
dle’), but the directors of the musicals, mysteries, and dramas insist on 
scripts carefully tailored to exclude any caricature of the Negro. 

The Negro film industry reached a new high-water mark with the release 
of Beware, an Astor Pictures production starring Louis Jordan, one of 
Decca’s most lucrative recorders, Valerie Black, former leading lady of the 
stage hit Anna Lucasta, and Milton Woods, the “colored Basil Rathbone.” 
The picture cinches Jordan's reputation as a great melody maker, but catchy 
tunes aside, Beware adds up to 55 minutes of heavy-handed melodrama in- 
expertly directed, 

Whether Jordan will confine his talents to all-Negro movies or follow 
the golden trail to Hollywood remains to be seen. Sultry Lena Horne’s 
rapid rise to riches was furthered by her perfomance in Boogie-W oogie 
Dream, a musical produced by Jack Goldberg, sometimes tagged the ‘Abe 
Lincoln of Harlem.” 

Goldberg, who has put out 25 Negro films in as many years, owns Holly- 
wood Pictures Corp., an Astor rival in the Negro feature world. Both Astor 
and Hollywood studios are in New York. So are the studios of Quigley 
& Leonard and Toddy Pictures. Jack’s brother Bert operates Harlemwood 
Pictures in Dallas. 

The sixth of the largest Negro film producers is All American News of 
Chicago, which since 1942 has ground out more than 185 newsreels stress- 
ing Negro activities. Its 24-hour coverage now compares with that of 
Pathé, Movietone, and Paramount. Its latest venture is the “Negro 
Achievement Series’’—documentaries combining news shots and reenact- 
ments in the style of The March of Time. 

Copyright, Newsweek (July 8, 1946) 


>> A SHY 16-year-old Negro 


school-girl in red bobby socks, Ber- 
obby sox uccess nice Susan Thomas, stood up at the 
Children’s Aid Society's Harlem 


Condensed from New York Times Children’s Center and sang The 


Lord's Prayer. Her voice was rich 
and clear, but tears glistened in her eyes. 

For the song was really a prayer of thanks because she had just received 
a $100 check from Mrs. Frank Douglas, member of the center’s advisory 
committee bent on helping this promising girl. It was also a prayer of 
hope that for once Fate would deal kindly with Bernice and permit her to 
achieve her goal—a singing career. 

In the front row, seated beside Mrs. Douglas, Mrs. Evelyn Lucas, director 
of girls’ work at the center, prayed too. For she, more than anyone else, 
even Bernice’s mother, knows the struggle Bernice has had since childhood, 
and what twenty-six weeks of lessons with a former Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, who predicts great things for Bernice, will mean. 

Mrs. Lucas admitted she was praying that some scholarship or more funds 
might be obtained to permit Bernice to finish out the full two years that 
Mme. Grete Stueckgold, who accepted Bernice as a pupil, said it would 
take before she was ready for the public. 

Although Bernice, first came to the center when she was about six, and 
has “grown up in the choir” there, nobody realized she had an exceptional 

voice until a refugee teacher there, Mrs. Marian Castle, upon discovering 
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that Bernice could sing first and third soprano or contralto parts, offered 
to give her lessons last October. But the same Fate that always seemed 
to bring extra burdens to Bernice, pursued her again, as when her father, 
Herbert, died when she was 11 and the family of five children “went on 
relief,” and when her childhood piano teacher was killed in a train 
accident. 

Hardly had Bernice begun her lessons when her sister Pearl, 18, broke 
her foot. Bernice had to nurse her, as their mother was already too busy 
nursing her sister Gertrude, 15, ill with spinal trouble and now a qetens 
at Seaview Hospital. 

Both Mrs. Douglas and Mrs. Lucas agreed that Bernice “has a range 
like Marian Anderson and a face like Dorothy Maynor.” 


Copyright, New York Times (June 14, 1946) 
Dutch 


>> OF ALL the post-war European 
musicians, the Dutch are most hep to 
the Yank swing idiom. It’s all the 


Condensed from Billboard result of the GI invasion of the 


Continent which has left Europe jive- 

happy, according to Noble Sissle, the 
orchestra leader who recently returned from a nine-month tour of Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Germany with his musical, Shuffle Along, 
for Camp Shows, Inc. 

The batoneer goes along with the belief that, since American music has 
gotten into Europe's blood, our music is in for a terrific boom “‘over there.” 
He gives two reasons for this: (1) Natives heard and still hear plenty of 
our music from army bands. (2) They have been fed the same stuff for 
years until Continentals have gone overboard for our jazz. In fact, Euro- 
pean stations are now forced to play a certain percentage of Yank tunes re- 
quested by the listeners. 

Sissle pointed out that “when European musicians cut a rug and make 
with the riffs, they're nearly as good as American bands. They get that 
way from studying Bix Beiderbecke and Fats Waller records. The one 
thing their rhythm sections can’t seem to catch is the afterbeat. This mu- 
sical exchange has worked both ways, with GI's going for European 
waltzes very heavily.” 

Shuffle Along, with a cast of 36, went overseas with three and a half tons 
of scenery. The show was presented in closed theaters instead of fields. 
GI's came to see the show instead of it going to them. Musical comedy 
won a Citation from the 34th Infantry, the Red Bull Division, for whom 
Sissle wrote a song called The Infantry. 

The band leader left his orchestra behind and played the part of a politico 
in the show. He claims new occupation troops need entertainment badly 
to wean them away from the influence of the Germans. 

Copyright, Billboard (May 18, 1946) 
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COLOR CRAZE. 


8y Richard Burns 


Jim Crow In Diapers. In Pali- 
sades Park, N. J., colored babies 
were barred from competition in the 
eighth annual baby crawling con- 
test sponsored by the National In- 
stitute of Diaper Services. 

Death Takes No Holiday. In 
Philadelphia, a national cemetery 
for enlisted men is segregated. Be- 
cause the colored section is filled, 
there is no more room for Negro 
soldiers in the national cemetery. 

Democratic Democrats. In 
Portland, Ore., Negro Democrats 
were refused admission to a picnic 
at Blue Lake Park because the place 
is “too small to mix colors.” The 
entire Democratic organization with- 
drew as a result. 

The Movies Don’t Move. In 
Hollywood, Monogram pictures sub- 
stituted two white musicians for the 
two Negro musicians in “harlie Bar- 
nett’s band during the filming of a 
picture. The colored men played for 
the sound track but will not appear 
in the visual portion of the movie. 

Now, You’ve Heard Everything. 
In Huntsville, Ala., a white woman 
had her husband and his Negro 
friend jailed on a charge that the 
husband forced her to submit to 
rape by the Negro. 

Where There’s A Will, There’s 
A Way. 'n Eufaula, Ala., a wealthy 
white withdrew his bequest of 
$110,000 to local schools because 
of an attempt to assassinate his Ne- 
gro servant by gunfire in her bed- 
room. 
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Cops And Cabbies. In New 
York City, a white taxi driver re- 
fused to take a Negro musician to 
Harlem. The musician asked to be 
driven to the nearest police station, 
complained to the officers on duty 
about discrimination. He was ar- 


. £ested and beaten in his cell by the 


police. 

Racial Peace, It’s Wonderful. 
In Bogalusa, La., the local newspa- 
per, the Bogalusa Enterprise, car- 
ried the following election report: 
‘No Negroes have been reported.as 
registered to vote in the forthcom- 
ing fall elections, according to the 
records of the registrar of voters in 
Washington parish. One official ex- 
plained that friendly relations exist 
between Negroes and whites in this 


' parish and that in general there had 


been no indication of a desire by 
the colored people to do anything 
which would tend to destroy this re- 
lationship.” 

Alcoholic Education. In Hen- 
derson, S. C., Negro civic leaders 
who sought school board aid to re- 
place their burned-down school were 
told by the school superintendent to 
drink more whiskey in order to pro- 
vide more taxes. 

Ding Dong, The Witch Is Dead. 
In New York City, the state head of 
the Ku Klux Klan in appealing the 
outlawing of the group said: “We 
don’t hate the Negro, we just be- 
lieve in white supremacy and our 
program is to give funds to the 
needy, distribute Christmas baskets.” 


| Where Americans stand on the Negro problem 
is final test of their faith in democracy 


Condensed from Today’s Woman 


By Clare Boothe Luce 


HE best answer I know to 

the question: ‘“Am I today’s 

woman, or yesterday’s wom- 

an,” is another question: 

“How do you stand on the Negro 
issue?” 

This is a true gauge by which 
we may judge how closely we are in 
tune with the present time, or 
whether we are merely echoes of 
past prejudices. The Negro issue is 
a peculiarly American problem. It 
is our problem, because it is of our 
own creation and does not exist in 
the same form anywhere else in the 
world. 

During my two terms in the 
Congress of the United States I 
have, of course, received many let- 
ters, perhaps almost half a million, 
including postal cards, petitions, 
pamphlets, brochures and telegrams. 
The preponderance of this immense 
correspondence has been from fel- 
low citizens who have asked me to 
de or to say something specific 
which the writer considered would 
promote his or her self-interest. The 
demands (and that’s the right word 
since most of the mail a Representa- 
tive receives is couched in pretty 
mandatory terms) range all the way 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE is congress- 
woman from Connecticut, author of sev- 
eral plays and wife of the publisher of 
Life Magazine. 


from great and complicated plans 
for remaking the whole world, in- 
cluding the writer’s own backyard, 
down to mass requisitions for imme- 
diate release of nylon hosiery. 

The heartening fact about these 
communications is that the over- 
whelming majority of them base 
their demands on a desire to uphold 
and increase morality, justice and 
equality. In other words the aver- 
age American man or woman sel- 
dom seeks an exclusive or selfish 
privilege for himself or herself, or 
for his or her group, community— 
or even his or her nation—in a way 
harmful to another. With very few 
exceptions these demands clearly 
imply that whatever is sought 
should likewise be extended to ev- 
ery other individual, or group, com- 
munity or nation. 

Now the significant point in my 
correspondence is that only a very 
tiny part of it has to do with the 
Negro question in the United States. 
It is significant for this reason: All 
of us know that of all our domestic 
derangements, the situation of the 
Negro is the gravest and in many 
ways the most fundamental problem 
that will face our nation in the years 
ahead. In all the half-million let- 
ters I have received, I doubt if a 
thousand treated exclusively with 
the problem of what we ought to 
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do about this one-tenth of our popu- 
lation—the one-tenth that is indis- 
putably the worst fed, worst edu- 
cated, worst housed and worst 
treated. 

If any other ethnic group of 
Americans—say, Italians, Slavs, or 
Irish—comprising even a per cent 
of thirteen million citizens, were in 
a similar depressed cultural, eco- 


nomic, and political status as the-- 


Negro, my mail from such a group 
and on behalf of such a group 
would have mounted into the tens 
of thousands. But, as I say, I have 
received very little mail on the sub- 
ject of our Negro citizens. 

Why is this so? I repeat: The 
average American is—and thank 
God it is so—incapable of address- 
ing himself publicly to any problem 
without translating his statement 
into moral terms; without as I say, 
invoking the golden rule that what 
he believes should be done to others, 
he is willing to have done to him. 

. On this basis the average 
American is unwilling, indeed is 
afraid, to face the Negro problem as 
the moral problem which it is and, 
instead, tries to consider it as a 
problem purely for politicians, 
which it is not. 

Let me put it this way: Because 
the average American, man or 
woman, likes to think of himself as 
a true Christian and a true democrat, 
a follower of Jesus in the spiritual 
realm and of Lincoln and Jefferson 
in the political domain, he knows 
that he cannot, conscientiously or 
logically, defend or publicly admit 
the thesis of racial inferiority and 
superiority. 


DIGEST 


Yet, privately, this average Amer- 
ican acts and feels as if the thirteen 
million brown and black Negro citi- 
zens are inferior—mentally, physic- 
ally, politically inferior as well as 
socially, economically, and educa- 
tionally. 

This difference between principle 
and practice cannot be brought out 
into the open without an almost 
unbearable confession of hypocrisy, 
involving as it does the moral and 
spiritual denial and betrayal of 
Christian ethics and democratic doc- 
trine. In this situation anything the 
average American may say will con- 
vict him, not only before the world, 
but more humiliatingly—to himself. 
So, on this subject above all others 
our average American is silent. 

This silence about the Negro— 
when on every other subject where 
justice or inequity are involved, 
average Americans are so talkative 
and communicative and opinionated 
—is a tacit admission of guilt. It 
does not mean that we are failing 
utterly “to solve the Negro prob- 
lem,” but it does mean that we are 
hiding from ourselves the real ex- 
tent and meaning of the problem’ 
and, therefore, we are incapable of 
seeing what must be done as clearly 
as we see what should be done with 
relation to our other, chiefly less im- 
portant, domestic problems. 

I can see this very plainly from 
my correspondence. Among the let- 
ters I receive are a goodly number 
of truly disinterested ones—mostly 
from women, who write me, asking, 
“What can I do to make America 
strong, a better, happier, healthier, 
safer country for my children to 
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grow up in?” “How can I prove 
my faith in democracy?” 

To any woman who asks this 
question in complete sincerity, I 
always give one ready answer: ‘““Do 
what you can—and you can.do 
much—to destroy that most un- 
christian and undemocratic of atti- 
tudes—in your own country—Racial 
Discrimination.” Let me talk for 
twenty minutes with any woman 
about the Negro, and at the end of 
the conversation, I will tell you 
whether or not she is a woman who 
practices the precepts of Christ, or 
one who simply professes Christian- 
ity. 

I know a woman who raved for 
years that she had the ‘best cook 
that was ever born,” and who then 
embarked on a diatribe about racial 
inferiority when the “best cook” 
one day asked for the same wages 
she then had to pay a truly inferior 
white cook. 

I know dozens of white men and 
women who were nursed all through 
their helpless infancies at the breasts 
of black women, who suddenly an- 
nounce that black women are “‘in- 
capable of assuming responsibility.” 
I know, urihappily, thousands of 
Americans who in their churches 
every Sunday subscribe to the doc- 
trine that all men are creatures of 
God; that the only rights are human 
rights; that every man is to be 
judged by spiritual standards; that 
all men enjoy equal privileges in the 
eyes of God; and who, on the other 
six days of the week, judge their 
fellow men in_ office, factory, 
kitchen, school and college by purely 
zoological standards—worse, by a 


purely visual judgment—is his skin 
black or white? 

Paradoxically enough—if every 
American were suddenly struck 
blind—he could see on this ques- 
tion. For, not being able to see with 
his eyes whether or not he was 
dealing with a “black skin,” he 
would choose his friends for the 
spiritual understanding they might 
have and his employees for the 
services they could perform—and 
reciprocate and pay them accord- 
ingly. 

So, I believe the sternest and tru- 
est test of today’s woman, one who 
calls herself either a Christian or a 
democrat, is where she stands and 
what she says—not only in public 
—but in private—about the Ne- 
groes. If she says, for example, 
that they are the most illiterate and 
backward element of our population 
and that their health habits, their 
moral habits are lower—that is no 
more than the truth, and statistics 
will bear her out. If she says that 
they have a “slave psychology,” 
that is also true. If she says their 
contributions to the field of art, pol- 
itics, education, science and so on 
are much smaller and less important 
as a group than the rest of Ameri- 
cans—that is also true. 

Then, if she adds that of course, 
this is because of their biological or 
mental inferiority as a race—it is 
not true. It is not true because it 
cannot be scientifically, rationally, 
or spiritually proved—and she has 
betrayed herself to be a person of 
prejudice, and an unbeliever in the 
Brotherhood of Man under the 
Fatherhood of God. 
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But, if she says that the status of 
the Negro as a group is inferior be- 
cause the myth of racism (Hitler's 
myth) has roots even in America, 
and because we Americans have not 
faced up to the great moral chal- 
lenge of the Negro—then I know I 
am talking to a sensitive, intelligent, 
courageous, gallant American 
woman. 


Are you today’s woman? Or are.. 


you simply  yesterday’s woman 
dressed in the latest fashions? It’s 
possible that you do not know. I 
suggest a very simple test for you. 
The test of the children, the shep- 
herds and the wise men. (You re- 
member, of course, that it was the 
simple shepherds and the three wis- 
est men in the world—one of whom 
was a Negro—who alone were 
aware that something of transcend- 
ent importance and truth was hap- 
pening when a child was born in 
Bethlehem ?) 

Ask the innocent, the simple, and 
the wise in your own community 
about Negroes. 

Seek out some children—your 
own perhaps. Ask them, in good 
faith and in the utmost sincerity, 
“What is the difference between a 
Negro child and a white child?” If 
they answer, as they will, ‘He is 
black and I am white” (as they 
might say, ‘This flower is white and 
that one is red’’), then ask—and 
wait for the answer, don’t give it— 
“Does this make him smarter, or 
you smarter? Him a better little 


boy or you a better little boy?” The 
child’s bewilderment at the irrele- 
vance of your question will be your 
answer. 

If you seek to “enlighten” him 
with prejudice, you will have re- 
vealed yourself to yourself. Then, if 
you are a churchgoer, ask your min- 
ister, or priest this question. ‘What, 
in the eyes of God, is the difference 
between me, a white woman, and a 
black one in similar profession or 
circumstances ?”’ 

Then, if you are really interested 
in the economic and scientific as- 
pects of this problem, seek out the 
most learned man—perhaps the 
best-known scientist—in your town 
(yes, telephone him, he will be 
astonished and delighted at this 
unexpected call) and ask him to 
send you whatever authoritative sci- 
entific literature he may have or 
know of on the biological and sci- 
entific case for the ‘‘racial inferiority 
of the Negro. . . .” He will have 
none, know of none. 

Of course, if your mind is made 
up, your prejudices jelled, your 
heart closed, your conscience stilled 
on this most vital question that faces 
our nation—that is different. There 
are other fronts for you to fight on 
in the name of democracy and Chris- 
tianity. Good luck to you on them. 

For my part, I'd rather be right 
in the thick of the battle for de- 
mocracy, where the greatest moral 
question facing America will be set- 
tled—the Negro question. 
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tradition in Harlem colony 


{ Caribbean colony maintains island 


Carl Manhattan 


Condensed from Mademoiselle 


By Frank Harriott 


Ts CARIBBEANS we pic- 
ture in our minds are, for the 
most part, a glamorous and 

exotic people. But in New 
York City, where Caribbeans com- 
prise four, maybe five, per cent of 
the population, they consider them- 
selves as colorful as ordinary Miss 
and Mr. America. Only a few 
make it a point to capitalize on the 
tropic allure we've come to asso- 
ciate with them. 

A former Trinidad plantation 
worker is now a conductor for the 
Independent Subway System; a 
young man from Barbados has edu- 
cated himself and become a doctor, 
lawyer or just plain businessman; 
the daughter of a Bermuda fisher- 
man is a typist in a U. S. govern- 
ment office. 

These transplanted islanders have 
a curiously international back- 
ground. They are ebony-skinned 
Negroes descended from African 
slaves, or copper-hued Indians with 
island cultures centuries old, or 
white people whose forefathers 
were the colonists of Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Holland, England and, 
interestingly enough, the United 
States. Very often the Caribbean 
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is a mixture of all these - racial 
strains. Our typist—we’'ll say she 
has dark, regular features, and silky 
black hair—might have had a white 
grandfather, a Negro mother and 
an Indian father. In addition, her 
native tongue is English, or any one 
of several European languages, 
spoken perhaps in a dialect. 

Now where in New York will 
you find the Caribbean? Well, say 
she’s the wife of a Cuban diplomat. 
Right now she may be shopping in 
a Fifth Avenue store, or entertain- 
ing in her apartment on Park Ave- 
nue. But she’s not the average Car- 
ibbean, so we’ll look farther. 

The average person is probably 
living in Harlem, in any one of the 
city’s five boroughs, or in a neigh- 
borhood almost exclusively popu- 
lated by people from his home 
island. When he’s at work, you'll 
find him waiting on your table, run- 
ning an elevator, driving your taxi 
or behind the desk at your OPA 
board. His wife, meanwhile, may 
be buying groceries on East 116 
Street, a Manhattan tenement neigh- 
borhood populated by Spanish- 
speaking Caribbeans, or making 
your dress in a garment factory. 
Her daughter, whose name is Sybil, 
Amélie, Odette, Selina or Carmelita, 
will be at school—possibly in the 
waterfront area around Brooklyn’s 
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Sands Street, a Puerto Rican section. 
In short, you don’t have to look for 
the Caribbean in New York. He’s 
practically everywhere. 

But this doesn’t mean he’s lost 
all identity with his original home. 
Far from it. He's as active as a 
good Irishman when it comes to 
benevolent societies and clubs. 
There are organizations like Sons 
and Daughters of Barbados, Asso- 
ciation Démocratique Haitienne, 
Jamaica Progressive League and 
Grenada Mutual Aid Society. Most 
of these hold weekly meetings at 
which reports from home islands 
are read, or lecturers speak on sub- 
jects of group interest. 

The majority of Caribbeans in 
New York have become citizens. 
But the Cubans, those from the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti are 
reluctant, generally speaking, to 
take the oath of allegiance. They 
still feel a strong attachment to their 
birthplaces—mainly for the reason 
that they are free and independent 
republics—and expect to return as 
soon as their business here is fin- 
ished. 

A small percentage of the island- 
ers from the British West Indies 
feel that the presence of the British 
consular office in New York guar- 
antees them more protection in in- 
stances of unforeseen trouble than 
citizenship. If you try explaining 
the advantages of becoming a citi- 
zen, they'll probably use as an argu- 
ment a story about a native of Sta. 
Lucia or Trinidad who got legal 
help from the British Consul when 
he filed a claims suit against an 
American insurance company. 


At this point you might well ask, 
“Are there any Caribbeans who are 
well known?” Of course. Many. 
You'd list Ferdinand C. Smith, the 
Trinidadian who became national 
secretary of the National Maritime 
Union, highest-placed Negro in the 
U. S. labor movement. Others, 
mostly in the arts, like Hazel Scott, 
jazz pianist, and dancer Belle 


Rosette, both from Trinidad, you'd 


list with Eusebia Cosme, who recites 
and sings the folk ballads of Cuba. 

Then there are the American chil- 
dren of Caribbeans, youngsters who 
grew up in the impersonal world 
of New York, but who managed to 
capture the authentic moods of 
Carib music and dance. Brooklyn 
has produced Josephine Premice 
and Pearl Primus. We know them 
for the West Indian dance patterns 
they've woven into excitingly prim- 
itive repertories, 

America hasn’t lost by having its 
Caribbean neighbors here. They've 
added to our culture and consider- 
ably brightened our lives. It gives 
one a good feeling to see how their . 
backgrounds intermingle with ours. 
Take, for example, the West Indian 
Calypso song, Lines of Ancestry: 


Any girl desirous of loving me 

Must be of so-ci-e-ty. 

Her father must be a doctor or 
lawyer, 

A Crown so-li-ci-tor, or the 
King’s pros-e-cu-tor; 
’Cause I received a letter from 

England from my mother 
That Frank Sinatra is my great- 
grandfather. 


{ Southerners have much to learn in good manners 
when it comes to talking to or writing of Negroes 


Condensed from Christian Century 
By J. H. Marion, Jr. 


ELLERBEE had te- 

but the papers 

- didn’t put it that way. 

She was a college gradu- 

ate, gracious, intelligent, and re- 

spected by the community as a 

gifted, useful citizen. Miss Eller- 

bee had resigned her post as case 

worker for the Family Service As- 

sociation, but the papers didn’t put 

it that way. They said “the Eller- 
bee woman’”’ has resigned. 

Even though the news accounts 
deferred to her two associates as 
Miss Darcy and Mrs. Thacker, she 
was always called the Ellerbee 
woman, or, for a little variety, just 
plain Ruby Ellerbee. 

It wouldn’t do, you see, to speak 
of her in any other way, for this 
was North Carolina and Ruby was 
a Negro. 

Every day, all over the south, 
Ruby’s dark-skinned brothers and 
sisters are referred to in precisely 
that fashion and the fashion has be- 
come so hallowed by tradition that 
some may call it unchangeable, even 
untouchable. But I wonder if it 
isn’t about time that we southerners 
made an honest checkup of this 
petty and bad mannered practice. 

For although both my grand- 
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fathers fought in the Confederate 
army and tasted the bitterness of re- 
construction, though my mother is 
one of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and though my own 
love for the south is intense, I am 
disturbed and saddened by this 
tradition of racial discourtesy that 
is unworthy of the best in southern 
people. 

Negroes, to be sure, are not the 
only creatures to whom we deny 
titles of respect, but about the only 
other human beings whom we so 
strip of their dignity and personal- 
ity are prostitutes and prisoners. 
The prostitute, haled before a court, 
is reported in the press as the ‘So- 
and-so woman,” and the prisoner is 
tagged with an impersonal and de- 
grading number. Being at the bot- 
tom of the scale, socially or legally, 
neither gets a title of respect. 

Yet the most cultured and law 
abiding Negroes among us are us- 
ually compelled to endure the same 
searing and contemptuous indig- 
nity. 

Some selfish rotter may drink his 
fill of booze and go out stupefied 
to mangle a youngster beneath his 
speeding wheels, but he will still be 
called Mister because his skin is 
white. 

Yet a refined and brilliant social 
worker—whose garment’s hem, by 
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any Christian standards, the drunk- 
ard is not worthy to touch—must 
never get ‘‘Miss’’ because her skin 
is black! 

Said a charming Virginia woman 
recently, “I believe my husband 
would die for me, but he never 
thinks to pass me the salt." Where 
the Negro is concerned, many of 
our southern attitudes remind me 
of that husband. me 

Like Scarlett’s mother in Gon 
With the Wind, scores of southern 
women would sit up all night to 
save the life of a servant, many 
gladly brave the indifference of city 
councils and the wrath of taxpayers 
to get better schools for the Ne- 
groes, and countless others band 
themselves together to make vigor- 
ous, unremitting war upon lynch- 
ing—yet they rarely bat an eye 
when their newspapers or their 
friends every day slap some decent 
Negro woman in the face by calling 
her that ‘‘So-and-so woman.” 

The thing is so common, so wide- 
ly indulged and tolerated, that I 
wonder if many of us have stopped 
to consider how cruel it is and how 
callous it makes us seem. Let a con- 
vict from a southern prison farm 
testify, as one did, “I have been 
treated like some brute, half naked 
and half fed; I have been made to 
get down on my knees and let some 
man beat me as though I were not 
a human being,’”’ and the general 
public reaction would normally 
ring true. White or black, that con- 
vict would have our sympathy and 
the brutal abuse inflicted on him 
would arouse our indignation. 

Yet by the use of humbling and 
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often humiliating names and titles, 
millions of kindhearted southerners 
have been inflicting a similar cruelty 
on many a sensitive Negro’s spirit, 
forgetting that for people of feel- 
ing a bleeding spirit is harder to 
bear than a bleeding back and that 
feelings are not altered by color. 

There are signs, however, that 
numberless Negroes are not for- 
getting. In a variety of ways, in- 
deed, the inconsistency and call- 
ousness of our attitude are being 
visibly though silently registered. 
Southern white women complain 
now and then, for example, of the 
discourtesy of their colored cooks 
and maids. The servants, they say 
—and often quite truthfully—are 
getting disrespectful. 

But if it be true that such Ne- 
groes are paying less attention to 
courtesy these days, it is only fair 
to ask: How many real examples of 
it have they been shown by their 
employers? Good manners are ex- 
pected of southern children only 
when their parents have shown the 
manners first—and used them on 
the offsprings. Boorish parents, we 
say, deserve only boorish children. 

Why expect anything different, 
then, of our servants? It will hardly 
do to say that our colored maids 
ought to be as courteous to us as we 
are to our friends and families, do- 
ing only what they see us do to 
whites and not what they fee/ us 
doing to many Negroes. 

The golden rule doesn’t read that 
way, nor can we bend it successfully 
to our prejudices. If we persist in 
always calling Negro women, re- 
gardless of their culture or sen- 
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sitivity, “Janie” or ‘‘Susie” or 
Ellerbee woman” — referring to 


them, that is to say, in terms which 
to Negroes are dripping with con- 
tempt—by all spiritual and psycho- 
logical laws we can only expect a 
race of servants who sometimes 
speak of us, and even ¢o us, in terms 
and tones of pique and disdain. 

To be sure, in advocating titles 
of respect for Negroes in the south, 
one cannot afford to be sentimental, 
much less fanatical. There are vast 
numbers of Negroes for whom, in 
direct address or face-to-face con- 
versation, titles of respect employed 
by whites would not only sound 
ridiculous but be actually embarras- 
sing. From many a cornfield plow- 
hand, for example, the title of Mis- 
ter would evoke only a blush or a 
self-conscious snicker. There is no 
reason for calling a colored janitor 
Mr. Green when, on duty, he would 
get ‘‘Sam’’ regardless of his race. 
There is no point in saying Mr. 
Roland Hayes where we should call 
the famous white baritone Lawrence 
Tibbett. 

Intelligent Negroes, I believe, 
aren't asking for artificial courtesy. 
They don’t want grace on stilts, or 
manners in starch. But neither, 
when the occasion calls for a title, 
do they wish to be treated like hu- 
man scum or animal pets. 

Failing to win from their white 
neighbors the natural considerate- 
ness of a well bred human being, 
Negroes should not surprise us if 
they sometimes compensate for the 
social slap in unusual ways. There 
is the story of a Negro quarterback 
in the south who, in calling a foot- 
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ball signals, would shout, “Punt 
formation—Mr. Williams back!’’ 
Laugh at that as we may, it is we 
whites who after all bring about 
such amusing yet pathetic pomposi- 
ties. 

If we dared to carry courtesy 
across the color line as naturally as 
we carry it elsewhere, many a Ne- 
gro’s artificial defense reactions 
would tend to disappear. For what 
to us whites are commonplace acts 
of kindness may be for countless 
Negroes unforgettable psycholog- 
ical lifts in the long and weary 
climb to rugged self-respect. 

As for our inbred southern fear 
that such courtesy might lead to 
racial upheaval, that bugaboo can- 
not stand up under close inspection. 
It is sheer nonsense to think that if 
we start calling Negro men Mister 
it will be only a step to intermar- 
riage. It is equal nonsense to im- 
agine that calling some Negro 
women “Miss” or “Mrs.” will re- 
sult in unbearable loss of white 
prestige or white supremacy. 

Genuine superiority is always 
spiritually determined—by  char- 
acter, kindness, the sense of justice, 
and by little else. A social ‘‘su- 
premacy” based on racial snobbery 
and pride of blood may fit snugly 
into a Nazi civilization but hardly 
into a Christian one; and if white 
people cannot preserve their pres- 
tige without being unfair or dis- 
courteous, it may well be doubted 
if we have any prestige worth pre- 
serving. 

On this matter of titles a wise 
southern Negro, Dr. Robert R. Mo- 
ton, has said: “A great source of 
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irritation would be removed from 
the contacts of the two races if this 
simple democratic practice should 
become universal. Since it already 
obtains among colored people them- 
selves, its general adoption by white 
people would hardly give rise to 
any presumption among Negroes. 
As a matter of fact, it wins a heigh- 
tened respect from Negroes for all 
those white people who have the 
courage and consideration to prac- 
tice it.” 

Changing our attitudes and cus- 
toms here might be a long and diffi- 
cult process, but I have faith 
enough to believe that if a deter- 
mined body of southern women 
would go after this taboo as some 
already have gone at lynching, they 
could start something. I have a 
sneaking notion, too, that hun- 


dreds of southern women—some of 
whom confess frankly their guilty 
relief at being able to call dis- 
tinguished Negro men “Doctor” or 
“Dean” or anything to avoid “Mis- 
ter” when the absence of a title 
would be mutually embarrassing— 
would be glad to endorse a better 
custom if influential leaders would 
only start it. 

_.I believe my husband would die 
for me,” said my Virginia friend, 
“but he never thinks to pass me the 
salt.” If white southerners only 
knew it, millions of Negroes would 
be glad to swap tons of well meant 
uplift for a few grains of common 
courtesy and simple humanity. They 
would often be willing to take the 
chance of saving their own skins 
if their white friends would only 
pass them the salt. 


Chop-Chop In Cline 


IF HE HAD not known it before, a 22-year-old merchant sailor 
from Michigan—Edward P. Werda—found out recently what non- 


extraterritoriality means. 


As the first American to be tried in Chi- 


nese courts since the U. S. (in 1943) gave up its special rights in 
China, Werda had been convicted on charges of fatally knifing a 
Negro sailor. The verdict—a jail sentence of two and a half years 
—was upheld by the Kiangsu High Court, although Werda pleaded 
self-defense. 
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4A portrait of the little-known 


middle class ‘white collar’ group in Harlem 


NOBODY 


Condensed from Glamour 
By Bucklin Moon 


HAT MOST white people 
} think of Harlem only as a 
vast jungle inhabited by 
muggers and reefer smokers 
wearing zoot suits and carrying 
switch blades is easily understand- 
able. Let one lone mugger attack 
someone on a dark street and the 
story will hit the front page of al- 
most every newspaper in New 
York, while buried in the back part 
of the same paper may be the inno- 
cent little story of a white man who 
held up four gin mills in Brooklyn 
the night before. 

That there is crime in Harlem no 
one denies, but it has been played 
up out of all proportion to its im- 
portance. Its cause is sociological 
for the most part, an offshoot of 
segregation and lack of opportu- 
nity, of desperation and what Roi 
Ottley, the well known Negro 
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writer, has aptly termed “slum 
shock.” 

There is more to Harlem than 
just slums, and all of its inhabitants 
do not wear zoot suits. Like any 
other community it has a class struc- 
ture. There are the very rich and 
the very poor, and a group which is 
middle class—or perhaps a better 
world would be “white collar.” 
This group has always existed in 
Harlem and it has grown with the 
years. In the hard years of depres- 
sion it may shrink, but it expands 
again with better times. 

Although made up of all color 
gradations, the lighter shades pre- 
dominate, for it has been easier for 
fairer Negroes to get better jobs. 
Its existence may be easier than that 
of the masses of Harlemites, but it 
is harder than yours, for, to hold the 
same job, a Negro must be a little 
better than the average person with 
a white skin. Many are college 
graduates, and, like any parents, 
they want to educate their children. 

The white collar Negroes in Har- 
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lem, like all Negroes, have known 
the discrimination and the hurts 
brought on by prejudice, the injus- 
tices of segregation and the added 
competition within the group that a 
scarcity of jobs has made inevitable. 
But they also realize that the gap 
between them and the white ddle 
class is narrowing. 

Some Negroes have moved out 
of Harlem, but the majority remain 
scattered throughout upper Man- 
hattan, not only because of our seg- 
regation policies but also because 
they like to be near each other. This 
is in no sense a defense of segrega- 
tion or an implication that Negroes 
can get ahead even though shut off 
from the rest of the city. 

Rather, it illustrates that they 
have got ahead in spite of hardships 
and are capable of full integration 
into the American life stream. If 
they are denied the opportunity to 
become an accepted and necessary 
part of our culture, that which we 
so proudly call the “free American 
way of life” will lose both dignity 
and meaning. 

It may be that you were at the 
theatre recently and noticed two 
rather well dressed Negroes several 
rows in front of you. Perhaps you 
began to wonder about them—who 
they were, where they lived, what 
they did for a living, what they 
thought about—in short, how they 
were different from you. 

Well, the chances are that they 
were very much like you. And 
when you went home that night to 
your own apartment it is likely that 
they returned to an apartment which 
was just as attractive and furnished 
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in equally good taste. 
I can tell you more i ~ ~ these 


people, for they happen to be 
friends of mine. 

The man works for a labor union 
and his job is tied up with progres- 
sive political action. He likes his 
work; it pays him adequately and 
at the same time allows him to re- 
main in a field that is dedicated to 
the integration of the Negro into 
American life. 

His wife is a social worker, She 
too enjoys and believes in her job, 
but her real interest is in people 
and she has a large group of 
friends, both Negro and white. 
They live on Edgecombe Avenue in 
one of the better Harlem apartment 
houses. 

My friends are having a party 
tonight and I've been invited, so 
let's drop in on them. When we 
enter their attractive four-room 
apartment you will probably sense a 
difference from most parties. There 
is a spontaneity about it, as though 
everyone were a little more hospi- 
table, a little gayer, a little less 
strained. 

Someone hands you a drink and 
you look around. Over in one cor- 
ner a group is gathered around an 
able * tle executive of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. In the group 
are a young white professor who 
teaches at a progressive college for 
women, a white writer, a well 
known Negro actor, and a Negro 
painter. You are just about to join 
them when you hear sudden gales 
of laughter coming from the kitchen 
and you go out there to explore. 
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Sitting in the midst of a closely 
knit group, many of them white, is 
a middle-aged Negro telling a 
story. He is one of the best racon- 
teurs in Harlem and also, by the 
way, an able lawyer with a degree 
from Harvard. You listen to his 
yarn and by the time he has finished 
you have an ache in your side from 
laughing. Suddenly you realize that 
the true genius of Negro humor is 
a biting satire on the mumbo-jumbo 
of race relations, the tragic-comic 
ends to which some whites will go 
in order to maintain their feeling of 
superiority. 

Now you are on your own and 
you find yourself talking to a dozen 
or more people as you move around 
the living room. Some of them are 
white but most of them are dark 
and you realize with something of 
a shock that in the last hour or so 
you have completely forgotten this 
phenomenon. 

Then you look at your watch and 
it is almost morning. When you 
thank your hosts at the door you 
realize that you really mean it when 
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you tell this nice looking man and 
his attractive wife that you have 
had a wonderful time. And you 
know that they are sincere when 
they say that they have enjoyed hav- 
ing you in their home. 

We manage to find a cab and as 
we drive off you look down into the 
Harlem about which you once had 
sO many misconceptions. In the 
valley below, the sun is coming up 
over what you had, up until now, 
thought of only as a jungle. 

You wonder if the others who 
dwell in Harlem are so different 
from the people with whom you 
have just spent an evening." If they 
had a better opportunity, wouldn’t 
many of them, too, be like your- 
self? 

You sense, from looking at 
where they live, something of the 
effect that eighty years of being shut 
off from the rest of America, of be- 
ing ground down and denied an 
equal chance, has had on the aver- 
age Negro. And suddenly you are 
not too proud of being white. 
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{| Chicago pioneers in new relationships 
between maids and their employers 


O MEDIATORS, no concili- 
no picket lines and no 

lawyers have anything to do 

with hundreds of labor con- 
tracts being signed in Chicago these 
days. 

Only two people are involved in 
each contract, because only two 
people are involved in the job— 
the housewife and her maid. Yes, 
maids are working under the pro- 
visions of formal labor contracts 
now. If thousands of stockholders 
can make agreements with thou- 
sands of workers, say sponsors of 
the new idea, why can’t a housewife 
sign a contract with her maid? 

It all started when the House- 
hold Employers League of the Chi- 
cago Young Women’s Christian 
Association realized that the field 
of domestic servants is drastically 
undermanned. The reason, they 
figured, was a combination of fac- 
tors, with wages and working con- 
ditions right at the top of the list. 

In addition to the shortage of 


ONTRACT 


Condensed from American Weekly 


housemaids and cooks, many house- 
wives have had to put up with lazy, 
sloppy and shiftless domestic help. 

The league set out to raise the 
standards of domestic service, hop- 
ing to attract more qualified persons 
to the field. 

Does it work? Lillie Mae Add 
thinks so. She now has a signed 
contract with Mrs. Ralph B. Bett- 
man, her employer. Lillie Mae, 
according to this agreement, te- 
ceives $25 a week minimum wage. 
She has four of the eight nationally 
recognized holidays. She works a 
54-hour week, with extra pay for 
overtime. 

Lillie Mae gets a week's vacation 
with pay every year. If Mrs. Bett- 
man decides to get along without 
her, she gets a week’s notice. It is 
understood that she has the right 
to be considered for a raise, at least 
once a year. 

Lillie Mae cooks and serves three 
meals a day, but she doesn’t have to 
worry about planning the meals or 
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marketing. She doesn’t have to 
wash, and does very little cleaning 
except on Saturdays. 

Mrs. Bettman’s two children 
might as well not exist, as far as 
Lillie Mae’s contract is concerned, 
and that business of dishing up a 
little snack in the evening is out. 

What about the lady of the 
house? Mrs. Bettman has a con- 
tract too. Lillie Mae has agreed, 
over her signature, not only to apply 
herself faithfully to her job for 60 
minutes of every hour she’s on duty, 
but also to make a conscientious 
effort to improve her efficiency in 
her work. 

Lillie Mae must be neat in her ap- 
pearance, and will adjust herself to 
the household. rather than attempt 
to make everyching revolve around 
her. If she decides to quit, Mrs. 
Bettman is given a week's notice. 

Of course, agreements vary. 
Maids “living in,” for example, 
work 54 hours a week and are guar- 
anteed a private room, access to a 
bath, and an adequate diet. If they 
are on call—not actually working 
but on hand to answer the doorbell 
or telephone, they are paid one 
hour’s wage for every two hours. 
Maids “‘living out’’ eat on their own 
time, work only 48 hours a week, 
and have a prescribed schedule. 

The pay of part-time domestic 
servants, who are also eligible for 
these agreements, ranges from 25 to 
50 cents an hour for baby sitters to as 
high as a dollar an hour for cooks. 

At the beginning, the league had 
some complaints. Some housewives 
maintained that the wages are too 
high for girls fresh from the farm. 
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Some maids protested that the rate 
for skilled domestic servants was 
too low in many cases. 

The league pointed out to the 
housewives that this rate was set 
high enough to induce girls to en- 
ter domestic service, a dwindling 
occupation, and soothed the maids 
with the assurance that the wages 
set were for minimum rates only 
and they could get as much more 
as the housewife cared to give them. 
Many maids who are trained in their 
work get $40 a week in Chicago. 

Another angle is that these for- 
mal agreements give a dignity to 
the domestic servant's profession. 
In Massachusetts, where both Bos- 
ton society leaders and members of 
the Women’s Trade Union League 
are doing something about the ser- 
vant problem, the “slave relation- 
ship’ of domestics to employers 
was discovered to be the main rea- 
son why young women did not 
choose domestic service as a career. 

A bill now in the Massachusetts 
Legislature first of all dignifies the 
work of the maid by calling it a 
profession, and then sets up wages, 
hours, sick benefits, social security 
and other advantages. 

This bill would also outlaw heavy 
manual work, guarantee a $25 mini- 
mum weekly wage for experienced 
help, give Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday off, and time and a half 
for overtime. The employer will 
benefit, the bill’s sponsors say, by 
the health provisions, which are 
especially designed to maintain 


good health standards among do- 
mestics. 
Two cities, Washington, D. C., 
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and Baltimore, Md., now have leg- 
islation dealing with labor stand- 
ards for domestic workers. 

These bills, designed primarily 
to give the maid a break, also have 
the effect of bringing more young 
women into domestic work. Many 
housewives who just can’t get do- 
mestic help at any price right now 
are wholeheartedly in favor of do- 
mestic service legislation. 


The housewives of Chicago aren't 
waiting for labor legislation. They 
are taking the whole field of labor 
relations right into their own hands, 

Legislators and mediators, busi- 
ness agents and shop committees, 
efficiency experts and labor-manage- 
ment executives—they were all con- 
spicuously absent when Mrs. Bett- 
man and Lillie Mae signed their 


_.formal labor agreement. 


Vot Consumption 


THE FOLLOWING is the testimony of Congresswoman Clare 


Luce: 


“One day I was wondering if I could put in one sentence all that 
I felt about America. Then I wrote the sentence. It was a rewrite 
of the first and last parts of the Declaration of Independence. 1 
worded it in the form of a resolution and just for the fun of it, I 
dropped it quietly into the House hopper. In due time the resolu- 
tion was read on the floor. It was then referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs.” 
Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 
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N OAK TREE may grow 
At to such lofty height, pro- 

portions and_ stateliness 

that, for the moment, it 
might forget to share or attribute 
its grandeur to the tiny acorn from 
which it grew. 

Because of our later successes in 
the war in the Pacific, and ultimate 
victory over Japan, we may in our 
frenzy to celebrate, see fit to glorify 
as heroes, mostly those men who 
were survived for participation in 
the “Grand Clean Up.” I should 
like to resurrect then, some of the 
dynamic heroes, possibly forgotten 
by now, who paved the way for 
the “Atomic Grand Slam.” 

They are the 3000 Negro soldiers 
of the 93rd, 95th and 97th Engi- 
neer Regiments who helped build 
the Alcan Highway in the winter 
of 1942. 

Among the first major decisions 
of the Army after the war began 
was one to build a road that would 
link continental United States with 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 

It became officially the Alcan 
Highway and later the Alaska Mili- 
tary Highway. GI's named it the 
“Tokyo Turnpike.” 


HERBERT M. FRISBY was a war cor- 
respondent for the Baltimore Afro-Amer- 
ican. 


Herbert M. Frisby 


In the winter of 1942, the most 
dreadful the Far North had ever 
experienced in years, 10,000 GI 
engineers, 3,000 of them Negroes, 
undertook and completed in the 
record time of 51/, months one of 
the most stupendous projects ever 
attempted when they bulldozed a 
pioneer highway across Canada’s 
frozen wilderness to Seward’s Ice 
Box (Alaska). 

Raw recruits, many of them just 
up from the semi-tropical South, 
endured the rough bitter days and 
nights as they sought the only 
shelter available those wintry 
nights—canvas tents—with outside 
temperatures hovering around 72 
degrees below zero. And while 
many of these men sleep under 
white crosses in Canada’s frozen 
tundra and are possibly forgotten 
now as heroes, the great ‘Glory 
Road,” the Alcan, was built and 
served its purpose well. 

Of the many _ outstanding 
achievements by these Negro en- 
gineer regiments, it is difficult to 
say which was tops. The timber 
bridge over the Sikanni Chief River 
is said to be one. It is the longest 
and reported to be the best con- 
structed timber bridge along the 
highway. Army Engineers had esti- 
mated that it would require at 
least two weeks to construct the 
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three-quarter mile span. The task 
was assigned to Negro engineers. 
They jokingly estimated that they 
could have the “thing” up and go- 
ing in four days. Working night 
and day, in sub-zero weather, 
among ice floes hurtled around by 
arctic winds, the men completed the 
structure in 84 hours. They had 
beaten their own jocular estimate by 
12 hours. And the bridge stands 
even to this day—a monument to 
the engineering skill, unflinching 
stamina and courage of these Negro 
bridge builders. 


And then there’s the Slana Road, 
a 50-mile feeder road near Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Alaskans call it the 
“Negro Road” as a tribute attest- 
ing their recognition of the skill 
of these mushroom engineers. 

So then, the Alcan Highway,— 
the 1631-mile stretch, which Hitler 
boasted never would be completed 
because ‘‘the workmen will be old 
men before the road is: half-fin- 


‘ished,’ became a reality linking 


continental United States with 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 
Negro soldiers had a big hand in it. 


Riding High 


BACK from a lon 


stretch of service in India where he was a 


truck driver on the famed Ledo Road, a Negro soldier was asked 
how he liked his job driving over the mountains in high altitudes. 

“I don’t mind this here high driving,” he replied, “but I just 
can’t get used to looking down from the road and seeing all those 
airplanes flying around down below me.” 


Jack Atkins 
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{ With his guitar and voice, 


Russell Daville spreads message of good will 


. Condensed from New York Post . 
By Wambly Bald 


USSELL DAVILLE, hand- 
R some, scholarly and sensi- 
tive, sings ballads that rise 
from the ache of human in- 
justice. He is a poet with a guitar, 
offering his wares in a voice so 
soft and pure, and with such prayer- 
ful lambency that they should melt 
the heart of a Senator Bilbo. 
Many of his songs have been 
composed after a harsh experience, 
harsh because he is a Negro. 
Typical was his experience in 
Los Angeles. Just out of the 
Army, Daville walked into a res- 
taurant, still wearing his uniform, 
and sat down. The waitress let 
him wait for a while. Then she 
ordered him out, saying loudly: 
“We don’t serve Negroes here. You 
had better leave quietly, mister.” 
Daville left quietly, and that 
night in his little room took his 
guitar and composed Trouble, 
Trouble. The first lines: 
“I went into a restaurant the other 
day 
All dressed in khaki, had my sep- 
aration pay; 
The waitress looked me straight in 
the face 
And said, ‘There's nothing in this 
restaurant that we 
Serve your race.’ 


| l understand what she was telling 


me. 


She was telling me that my land 
ain’t free.” 

And as the night wore on the 
lonely 32-year-old ex-GI continued 
to sing and write: 

“Over yonder in my foxhole, 

Where the nights were heavy and 
the weather was cold, 

The bullets found that it was no 
disgrace 

Not to discriminate against a color 
or a race,” 

Daville now sings his songs of 
tolerance over radio station WLIB, 
where he has a chance to reach 
New York audiences with his mel- 
odic messages of hope. 

He is six feet tall, with the 
physique of an athlete; holds a 
master’s degree from Columbia, 
and also studied at the Sorbonne 
and the University of Paris. But 
his original intention to become a 
professor of languages has been 
abandoned. 

“My one ambition now,” he 
said shortly before his introductory 
WLIB broadcast, “is to offer my 
songs in the hope that they will 
help create a little love and under- 
standing.” 

The troubadour, who has trav- 
eled extensively here and in Eu- 
rope, sings in English, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese, presenting 
“songs of the people” and “songs 
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of trouble and significance.” His 
repertoire is large, and on his 
WLIB programs, he sings of Big 
Joe, truck driver on the Red Ball 
highway in France, of “Manuela,” 
sweetheart of the 15th Brigade of 
the Spanish Republican Army, and 
of the American working man. 

“IT want to sing about the French 
maquis, the American sharecrop- 
pers, about racial and ‘religious 
hatreds,” he said. 

Born in Martinique, Daville was 
raised in this country. He won a 
B. A. degree at the University of 
Illinois and his degree of master 
of literature from Columbia. He 
was studying at the Sorbonne in 
Paris and appearing as a singer 
with Maurice Chevalier, Josephine 
Baker, and other French favorites, 
when the Nazis struck. 

Fleeing to this country, Daville 
enlisted in the U. S. Army Air 
Force, thinking to become an aero- 
nautical engineer. 

“Shortly after my enlistment, 
my superiors thought I might be 
more useful as a morale agent,” he 
said with a shy smile. “They 
ordered me to go from camp to 
camp in the South, exhorting the 
Negroes and whites to work to- 
gether for victory. 

“I kept making speeches, but 
only to Negroes. Then one day I 
found a Georgia camp audience, all 
white Glancing at them, I felt 
that a mere speech wouldn’t mean 
much. It was in that Georgian 
camp, on that very day, that I was 
struck with the troubadour idea. I 
would use my guitar and sing my 
message to those boys. Maybe that 


would convince them. 

“At first those white boys list- 
ened in dead silence as I strummed 
my guitar and sang of brother- 
hood. There was still dead silence 
when I was through. Then they 
began to applaud, and I nearly 
broke down in tears when I heard 
that. My career as a troubadour 
for tolerance was started.” 

After his Army separation, Da- 


“ville went to the Coast and offered 


his services as a minstrel free to 
many liberal organizations. He 
sang at rallies, at labor meetings, 
at veterans’ hospitals. For a while, 
to earn some money, he appeared 
with the Katherine Dunham group, 
but his chief interest remained his 
own ballads of liberty. While he 
was making a guest radio appear- 
ance with a libreal group in Los 
Angeles, Jackson Leighter, presi- 
dent of WLIB, heard him, and 
suggested that he come to New 
York. 

“I am not a calypso singer, but 
some of the calypso creeps into my 
songs,” said the troubadour. A 
bachelor, he doesn’t smoke or drink 
and is so shy that he rarely accepts 
a party invitation. 

He is an expert swimmer and 
tennis player and enjoys taking long 
walks around the Central Park 
reservoir. Professing to have no 
hobbies, his principal enjoyments 
are the theatre and movies. He 
says he is a good cook, ‘favoring 
my own edition of a Martinique 
dish—chicken and vegetables— 
which takes me four hours to pre- 
pare.” He is also fond of beans 
and rice and corn bread. 


C. C. Spaulding 


HILE there. are various 
W) «cei of thought on the 
most effective method of 


combating Jim Crow, I am 
of the opinion that demonstrating 
one’s fitness for recognition is the 
most effective means. 

The state of North Carolina, 
where my life has been spent, is a 
Southern state, embracing most of 
the customs and traditions that 
have retarded interracial under- 
standing and progress for the past 
75 years. We have not “beaten Jim 
Crow” in North Carolina, but 
there is abundant evidence to sub- 
stantiate the belief that progress is 
being made. Here business within 
the Negro group has flourished, 
educational opportunities have 


C. C. SPAULDING is president of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., the largest Negro business in the 
U. &. 


been broadened, and the right of 
suffrage is an established fact. 

In direct proportion to the man- 
ner in which the Negro equips him- 
self to assume a position of re- 
sponsibility, in like proportion will 
the color of his skin cease to be a 
barrier to unrestricted citizenship. 
Here, in the South we are making 
progress in changing what can be 
changed, and with each change, 
broader horizons have been un- 
folded before us. 

Jim Crowism is a disease, the 
underlying cause of which must be 
determined before the cure can be 
effected. If the cause lies in the 
fact that we as a race are unedu- 
cated, let us strive for scholastic at- 
tainment. If we are crude and un- 
couth, let us acquire culture and 
refinement. If we are inefficient and 
lacking in trustworthiness, let us 
acquire skill with dependability. If 
we as a group are consumers, let us 
stage a reversal and align ourselves 
with the nation’s producers. If we 
are economic paupers, let us culti- 
vate habits of thrift and become 
financially secure. 

Sporadic outbreaks of prejudicial 
activities notwithstanding, there is 
a growing sentiment in the South 
for fair play. The changing attitude 
of the white press on the right of 
franchise, the pressure directed 
against police brutality, the penal- 
izing of public utilities where the 
rights of Negroes have been abused, 
the equalizing of teachers’ salaries, 
and the breaking of restrictive cove- 
nants in the renting and purchas- 
ing of homes, are all evidences of 
progress that cannot be discounted. 
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Jim Crowism must be regarded 
as a vicious disease—a disease that 
is blighting the lives of both the 
oppressor and the oppressed. Its 
ultimate extermination will depend 
upon the ability of an oppressed 
minority to demonstrate its right to 
unbiased recognition, and the will 
of the majority to be fair and just. 
This is the way Jim Crow is being 
treated in North Carolina and other 
Southern states. 


To paraphrase “A Prayer” by 
Reinhold Niebuhr, we are acquir- 
ing the serenity of accepting what 
at present cannot be changed. We 
are acquiring the courage to change 
what at present can be changed. We 
are striving to acquire the wisdom 
to know one from the other. That, 
in my opinion, is one practical way 
by which Jim Crow can be beaten 
and eliminated as a menace to na- 


“‘tional unity and security. 


Enough J; Enough 


A NEGRO WOMAN who had never enjoyed many comforts 
or pleasures in her life was seeing the ocean for the first time. 
She stood with foldec hands and looked at it. 

“It’s the first thing I've ever seen,” she said, “that there’s enough 
of,” 


Ralph Williams 
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BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Era Bell Thompson 
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A gay, light, entertaining autobiography of a girl who was the 
lone Negro student at a white college in the Midwest. John T. 
Frederick of the Chicago Sun has hailed her chronicle as ‘‘a book of 
courage and understanding.” 
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Copyright, 1946, by University of Chicago Press (Price $3) 
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{A touching chronicle of a girl 


who was the only Negro at a white college 


Daugh ter 


By Era Bell Thompson 


HE PARSONAGE was an 
} old house and big, set well 
back on a spacious lawn in 
a quiet, tree-covered .part of 


Grand Forks that was new to me. °° 


As Dr. Riley and I came up the 
walk, a little tassel-headed boy ran 
out to meet us. 

“Jan, this is Era Bell who has 
come to live with us.” 

The boy sidled up to me and 
smiled shyly. “Hello, Jan.” I 
held out my hand, but he shied 
away and ran ahead to open the 
door, 

We entered a capacious hall, cut 
off from the rest of the house by 
huge sliding doors. ‘“O Susan,” 
called Dr. Riley, “come down here. 
I've got Era Bell.”’ 

A small, plump woman came 
bouncing down the stairs. There 
was first surprise, then relief in her 
pretty round face. ‘Well, well,” 
she said, holding out a soft, limp 
hand. “So here you are!” Her 
voice was nervous and high-pitched 
like little tinkling bells. “We've 
been looking for you, haven't we, 
Jan?” She put an arm around the 
boy as he clung to her, watching. 
“She's just a little girl, Richard; 


ERA BELL THOMPSON is a senior 
interviewer with the U. S. Employment 
Service. Her book was written under a 
Newberry Library Fellowship. 
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you didn’t tell me she was little. | 
thought... .” 

“Well, aren’t you going to ask 
her in?” Dr. Riley started up the 
stairs with my bag. “She must be 
hungry; she’s been riding all 
night.” 

“Yes, of course, of course!” 
Susan Riley laughed her nervous 
little Jaugh. 

“I'm not hungry,” I protested, 
“but I would like to wash up a bit.” 

“But you're not dirty; you look 
nice. You look very nice.” Her 
dark eyes were serious and apprais- 
ing. I began to wonder what had 
she expected: so far I was neither 
large nor dirty—black, she meant. 
I didn’t know then that she was 
afraid of Negroes, that she had 
fought bitterly against my coming. 

Registration took up most of the 
day. Having barely enough money 
to cover tuition, let alone books and 
carfare, I postponed the visit to the 
treasurer's office, awaiting a move 
from the right reverend. So far he 
had said nothing. 

When I returned to the parson- 
age that evening, I was sent to the 
living-room to await dinner and get 
acquainted with Jan. The child 
had undergone rigid training since 
morning, and his whole attitude was 
one of protective kindness as he 
hovered around me, his big brown 
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eyes serious and concerned; no 
longer a child but a little old man, 
grave with the responsibility for 
cating for a black girl in a white 
world. 

“Don’t you worry,” he patted 
my hand. “They'll have dinner 
ready soon.” 

“How old are you?” I asked, 

“Five. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

He wasn’t impressed. “You 
haven't got a mother and father, 
have you?” 

“No.” 

“That's all right. You live with 
us now. You can be my little sister, 
and I'll let you have my mother and 
father so you won't get lonesome.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. ““Which 
one of us is twenty-four?” 

Though dreading the first meal, 
I was distinctly relieved when we 
were called to dinner. I had read 
about precocious children, but I had 
never hoped to live with one. Jan's 
solicitude embarrassed me. In an 
effort to make a quick reconversion, 
his mother, appealing to his keen 
sense of justice, had portrayed me 
as a poor little orphan who couldn't 
help being what I was. It was ef- 
fective far beyond her expectations. 

The boy led me by the hand into 
the dining-room. 

For a long time that night I lay 
awake in my room over the kitchen, 
wondering what to do. Not a 
word had been said about money. 
Maybe he wasn’t going to do any- 
thing after all. I wanted to run 
away, but there was no other place 
to go; I felt cut off from the world, 
trapped. 
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When I awoke, Jan was tickling 
my chin. ‘“Wake up, little Era Bell, 
or you'll be late for breakfast.” 

“Jan! Where are you?” Susan 
stuck her head in the door. ‘Good 
morning, did my young son awaken 
you?” 

“No,” I lied. ‘Good morning.” 
She pulled the boy away. 

After breakfast, Dr. Riley pushed 
back his chair and stood up. 

“Come into the library, Era Bell. 
I would have a word with thee.” I 
followed him into the big, friendly 
room at the rear of the house. “I 
suppose you've been wondering 
what you were going to use for 
money?” 

“Well, yes,” I admitted. 

“Didn't I tell you I'd take care 
of everything? The good ladies of 
the Guild have decided—after a 
little persuasion—to adopt you as 
their experiment in Christian liv- 
ing. Working on the theory that 
charity begins nearer home, they 
aren’t going over to Africa or India 
for their heathen this year; they are 
going to start right here in Grand 
Forks—and, sister, you're it!” He 
grinned over his glasses. ‘They 
are going to give you a hundred- 
dollar scholarship to cover tuition 
and books. If there is any deficit, 
Susan and I will make it up. Your 
expenses shouldn’t be very much.” 


AN and I were inseparable. 
a From the time he crawled into 
my bed in the morning until 
I tucked him in at night, he 
or the thought of him was with 
me. Sometimes he cried when I left 
him to go to school, and, when I 
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came home, he ran to meet me, 
throwing his arms around my neck, 
kissing my cheek, patting my hand. 
At first Susan objected to the kiss- 
ing. She did not want to share with 
me her son’s love and affection. 
Jan was so very affectionate. She 
tried to show him, without telling 
him why; but in a child there are 
no nice distinctions, no prejudices 
of color. 


“Don’t kiss me, Jan,” I told him, - 


pushing him gently away. 

“But don’t you want me to love 
you?” 

“Your mother doesn’t want you 
to kiss me.”’ 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Susan Riley said nothing. 

The next day we were in the li- 
brary with Richard and Susan when 
again Jan’s arms were around my 
neck. “May I kiss you now?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I won't stop you 
any more.” Richard looked at his 
wife. 

“TLL always love you,” said Jan. 
“Even after we are married!” 

The heart of Susan could no 
longer encircle one without the 
other, so it grew large for the both 
of us, and Jan and I had her, too. 

Everything Jan shared with me, 
gladly. ‘“We don’t want him to be 
selfish,” Susan told me, “so you'll 
have to be a sister to him. When 
he offers you something, you take 
it.” I shared other things with 
him, too. When I said ‘dickens, ' 
he'd look solemn. shouldn't 
say that,” he'd admonish. ‘“‘It isn’t 
a good word.” Sometimes when 
he talked incessantly, every other 
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October 


word a “Why?” I tried answering 
with an “Uh-huh” and a ‘Huh- 
uh,” but it didn’t work. 

One Friday noon when Richard, 
Jan, and I were eating lunch, Jan 
asked where he came from. Ex. 
pecting the old stork gag, I con- 
tinued to eat, undisturbed. ‘“Where 
did you come from?” Richard 
Riley pushed back his plate. “A 
long time ago your mother and | 


‘met, and we fell in love. Sub- 


sequently we were married, and out 
of that union you were born. You 
know, Jan, you were once a little 
egg.” 

“An egg, Daddy?” 

“Yes, son. Drink your milk and 
I'll tell you about it. In every man 
and woman...” 

I stood up. ‘‘Excuse me, please.” 

“Sit down, Era Bell.” 

“But my washing. The water's 
hot.” 

“Sit down. I don’t believe you've 
ever heard this story either!” [ 
hadn't. It was an interesting story, 
the way he told it, the physiology 
and facts about the conception and 
birth of a child. Jan took in every 
word just as he did when his father 
explained a locomotive or a Metho- 
dist conference. 

Jan’s only comment was another 
query: “Daddy,” he asked hope- 
fully, “can’t you and Mother get 
married again and have Era Bell 
born to us?” 


LL SPRING there was an 
jt air of expectancy, of 
hushed excitement in our 


house that had nothing to 
do with Susan’s thesis, though, 
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Lord knows, it was excitement 
enough! A swift exchange of let- 
ters and telegrams, then more cor- 
respondence and pictures, pictures 
of Susan and Jan. We were at the 
breakfast table when Richard came 
in with the letter, and I could tell 
by his face the news was good, the 
waiting and hoping at an end. 

“This is it, Susan!” he beamed. 

“Oh, Richard! Darling!” 

I got up to leave. “Sit down, 
Era Bell. This concerns you, too. 
By the way, how'd you like to re- 
turn to Towa?” 

“Quit teasing, Richard, and tell 
us about it.” Susan was bubbling 
and bobbing with excitement. 

“Well, you are now gazing upon 
the new president of Dawn Col- 
lege.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“For your benefit, Era Bell,’ 
President Riley continued, ‘Dawn 
is a Methodist school in Lawrence, 
Iowa, where you are going to 
finish.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you. I told the committee 
if they took us, they'd have to take 
you, too. That’s why we turned 
down the other school.” 

“We didn’t want it anyway,” 
said Susan. ‘I wouldn’t like to live 
in the South.” 

When school was out in June, 
the whole family went to work on 
the thesis, reducing household 
duties to a minimum and discard- 
ing all regular routines except Jan’s 
meals. Dr. Riley spent most of the 
summer in Lawrence, driving home 
week ends to help with the survey. 
Sometimes we worked all night 


long, tabulating findings and com- 
piling statistics. 

As I typed, I learned of Rem- 
brandt, master of lights and shad- 
ows; of the two English painters, 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, who 
loved children; about Raphael and 
his immortal Madonnas; Father 
Carot, from whose brush spring 
sprang eternal. And I learned that 
Whistler's “Mother” was a por- 
trait and not a gag; that the rural 
homes of North Dakota had more 
space and respect for the picture 
‘Indian on Horseback’’ than for the 
works of the masters; that a framed 
marriage license was more true to 
their life than P. Gauguin and all 
his livid colors. 

When Jan became restless, I took 
him to the wading pool in the park 
near by. The park was beautiful 
and restful after constant typing, 
but I didn’t enjoy it long. The 
children stared but said little until a 
new boy came to the pool. He 
walked up to Jan, commanding and 
belligerent. 

“Who is she?” He pointed at 
me. ‘Does she live at your house? 
Where does she sleep? Does she 
eat with you?” 

“Jan, don’t pay any attention to 
him,” I said. ‘Play with the other 
children.” 

“Don’t listen to her. She’s black. 
Black!” the boy shouted. 

The other children stood by, 
watching. ‘‘Come, Jan, let’s go 
over to the swings.” 

“Shut up, nigger! Nigger you!” 
he taunted. 

I took Jan from the pool wailing 
and protesting, but I couldn’t take 
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him home like that, so we walked 
and walked and I talked about 
other things until he was too tired 
to protest or remember. I didn’t 
tell the Rileys about the boy at the 
park, but I tried to get out of go- 
ing back. Dr. Riley, I think, sus- 
pected something was wrong, for 
he went with us one afternoon— 
the only afternoon the boy wasn't 
there. 


In August, when the thesis’ was: 


completed, Jan and Susan left for 
Ohio, and I began to pack. Dr. 
Riley drove up from Lawrence, 
made final arrangements for mov- 
ing, and we drove out of North 
Dakota, through South Dakota, and 
into Towa, leaving gas-station at- 
tendants bug-eyed and _ puzzled, 
wondering what kind of slavery 
could this be: white or black! 


LL DAWN knew the new 
was a_ family 

man, but when Dr. Riley 

and I pulled up to the 
dormitory at two in the morning, 
the prim Missouri matron, still 
groggy with sleep, wasn’t quite 
prepared for what she saw. I was 
led to the last room in the farthest 
wing of the almost-deserted build- 
ing, and I had a feeling the lady 
wasn't going to sleep much more 
that night. In the rush of last- 
minute packing, things were thrown 
into suit cases with little regard for 
ownership, so rather than further 
endanger the Riley reputation, I 
slept in a size-52 nightshirt and 
wondered how Prexy was making 
out at the other end of the building 
in pale-pink jersey. 


October 


The matron waylaid me the next 
morning, cool, still shaken, but 
smiling. After breakfast I was to 
go to the president's office, she said, 
and for the time being I would 
make my home at the dorm, 

By the time Susan and Jan ar- 
rived, we had the furniture ar- 
ranged and the house in order. Two 
boys, Cecil, a fat divinity student, 
and Reggie, an English youth, took 
up residence in the basement and 
became a working part of the 
household. From the day of the 
president’s inauguration — when 
they held up the ceremony until I 
got back from town with a pair of 
striped pants—until two years later, 
when Prexy handed me a diploma 
from the same rostrum, the.. was 
never a dull moment. 

I made my debut with the stu- 
dents the night of the inaugural, 
when nearly a hundred of them 
gathered on the front lawn yelling 
for Dr. Riley. He had had a busy 
day, so I went out on the front 
porch to convey his greetings and 
regrets. They gave a couple of 
yells for dear old Prexy and dear 
old Dawn, then did what they could 
with my name. 

“Why don’t you join us?” the 
leader asked. 

“Okay,” I said, and a few min- 
utes later was a link in a howling, 
writhing snake dance that weaved 
itself in and out of the business sec- 
tion of sedate Dawn, coming at 
last to a halt in a confectionary 
store. I hadn't a cent with me, but 
somebody, I never knew who, paid 
for my sundae. 

Most of the six hundred students 


1946 
were “P.K.’s” (preachers’ kids) 
from all over Iowa and the ad- 
joining states. I soon found favor 
in the eyes of both teacher and stu- 
dent, and I don’t think it was due 
entirely to the influence of the 
» president, although it certainly 
helped. Soon after school started, 
I was invited to my first night hike. 
It was pitch dark when I joined the 
group, and I learned to know them 
first by their voices as they talked 
and laughed, then through the 
warmth of their hands as_ they 
pulled me through deep leaves, up 
hills, over fences; and when the 
campfire lit up our faces, we were 
very good friends. 

There were no other colored stu- 
dents at the school, but they had 
seen colored people; I was no en- 
igma to them. Their curiosity con- 
cerned the new president: could he 
really make muffins and did he 
swear when he was angry? 

Cecil's cooking went from in- 
adequate to impossible as the tempo 
of entertaining increased, and the 
third time the pressure cooker blew 
up, pasting beans all over the 
kitchen ceiling, Dr. Riley exploded 
with it, and Kay, a tall, dark-haired 
freshman, came to our house to live 
and wrestle with the beans. She 
hadn’t been with us long before 
she came to my room and sat down 
on the twin bed opposite me. 

“Gee,” she said. “How'd you 
tate this pretty room?” 

“Asked for it.” 

“They think a lot of you, don’t 
they?” 

don’t know.” 
“You've been with them all your 
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life, haven't you?” 

“Heavens, no! 
that?” 

“Oh, everybody. People just 
take it for granted, I guess. Say,” 
said Kay, jumping over beside me. 
“Why can’t I move in here with 
you? You've got an extra bed, and 
it would be lots more fun together. 
That is,” she hesitated, “if you'd 
want me.” 

“Sure. It’s okay by me.” 

“Let’s move now!” Kay had me 
by the arm. “‘Come on, help me 
lug my stuff over. Know what?” 
she asked as she hung her things in 
the closet. “I was awfully afraid 
you wouldn't want me.” 

“Know what?” I answered. “I 
was awfully afraid you wouldn't 
ask me.” 

Long after we went to bed, Kay 
and I lay awake talking, moonlight 
bright as day shining in our room, 
soft night breezes blowing across 
our faces. She told me her dream 
of singing in the Dawn A cappella 
choir, of studying voice with one 
of the great masters, and of some 
day singing with the Metropolitan 
Opera. Climbing the heights with 
her, I would be a famous author 
and sit in a special box to hear her 
sing, and she would have a special 
seat at my lectures, and we'd take 
our vacations together, sailing the 
blue Mediterranean from the shores 
of Tripoli to the Isle of Capri. And 
thus did two Iowa girls drift off to 
sleep in one room to dream the 
golden dreams of youth in one 
world, blind to the barriers out- 
side our door: the one not know- 
ing her power of white, the other 
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suspecting, but forgetting, for 
castles are shining things, and in 
the blinding sun at the top of the 
hill color is neither black nor white. 


NE EVENING a summer 
OR came by to see Dr. 
Riley. When I told him he 
was out of town, the boy sat 


down on the porch steps and be- 
gan to talk about school, 


“Don’t you get lonesome fot. 


colored people?’ he asked, abrupt- 
ly. 
“T used to,”’ I said, remembering 
St. Paul and Chicago. 

“But what are you going to do 
with your life—when you finish 
school, I mean?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Get a job, 
I guess—if I can find one.” 

“You know,” he said, ‘‘I used to 
hate Negroes.” 

“Hate them! Why?” 

“[ don’t know. Just because 
they were Negroes, I guess. Other 
people hated them; my folks hated 
them.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
I had known him for some time. 
He was a handsome boy, tall, 
blond, friendly. You couldn’t help 
liking him. I took a deep breath. 
“Do you still hate them?” 

“Oh, no. Not any more. You 
see, I had never known a Negro 
then. When I was a senior in high 
school, there was a colored boy in 
my class, maybe you know him— 
Dick Haynes, a great football 
player—well, he was swell, just 
like anybody else. Say,’ he said, 


“did you ever think about getting 
married?” 


October 


It was getting dark and the car 
was still outside in the driveway, 
I stood up. “I'd better put the 
car away. There aren't any lights 
in the garage.” 

He arose, too. “I'll go with you.” 
As we got into the car, the boy con. 
tinued. “But what will you do 
when you get ready to marry?” 

“Well, get married, that’s all.” 
I stepped on the starter. 

“You'll have to marry a white 
man, won't you?” 

I killed the engine. “Why?” 

“Well, where will you find a 
colored man to marry, one that is 
educated like you?” 

I let the car coast down the hill 
and into the garage. We got out 
and closed the doors and locked 
them. Little stars twinkled in the 
darkening sky as we walked to- 
ward the house. 

“Have you ever been in a big 
city?” I asked. 


“Sure. I went to New York 
once.” 

“Didn't you see any colored peo- 
ple there?” 


“Yes. I think so. There were 
porters on the train and at the hotel 
where we stopped. There were 
some Negroes on the streets, too.” 

“Well a lot of those porters you 
saw on the train were college men, 
working to make money to finish 
their education, and a whole lot 
more you didn’t see are educated, 
are professional people with jobs 
and offices like the people you 
know. Right here in Lawrence 
there is a doctor, a dentist, and a 
lawyer; all of them and their wives 
are college people.” 


1946 
“Honestly?” 
“Sure.” I leaned against the 


rose atbor. “My problem isn’t 
where I'll find an educated colored 
man,” I said, watching the stars 
and the crescent moon, ‘“‘but where 
will an educated colored man find 

Within the college my being a 
Negro mattered little to student and 
faculty, but it sometimes interfered 
with outside patterns of segrega- 
tion, like the time the Women’s 
Athletic Association gave a splash 
party at the Y.W.C.A. pool down- 
town. I had heard the Y didn’t 
allow Negroes to use their pool, 
but, being a member of the com- 
mittee that planned it, I couldn’t 
vety well back out without explana- 
tion. All the board members and 
Jan, with two of his little friends, 
rode down in the car with me. The 
other girls were given a locker key, 
but I was told to get mine down- 
stairs. When we got to the pool, 
a class of children were being hur- 
ried out of the water and into their 
clothing. 

“Is this the group from Dawn 
College?” The swimming teacher 
eyed me dubiously. 

“Yes,” said Alice. ‘Era Bell 
hasn’t a key. They said she'd get 
one down here.”’ 

“And the boys?” 

“I'm Jan Riley,’’ Jan spoke up. 
“My daddy is president of the 
college.” 

“They're with I said. 

“Oh.” Her attitude changed. 
“You just come with me, dear.” 

I left Jan with his friends on the 
bleachers and followed her. ‘Just 
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have a seat in my dressing room,” 
she offered. “I'll be back right 
away.” After all the children were 
gone and the doors locked, she re- 
turned. ‘You can dress right here.” 
She was flustered and apologetic. 

“Era Bell, come on in! What's 
keeping you?” Jan called impa- 
tiently. 

When I came out, all the girls 
were in the water. “What hap- 
pened?” they asked. “What kept 
you so long?” 

“Can you swim, dear?’ the lady 
asked quickly. 

“Not very well.” I was begin- 
ning to suspect I shouldn’t have 
come. Before I left I was sure. 

Assigning three good swimmers 
to stay with me to keep me from 
drowning, she personally saw to it 
that I participated in all their hor- 
rible games. I, who could not swim, 
dived into ten feet of water, turned 
somersaults, and crawled around on 
the rough bottom of the pool in a 
soggy daze, with the reassuring 
feeling one has about the hero of 
the comics: no matter what hap- 
pens, he won't die. I knew only 
that I would not drown. 

“So you went swimming today?” 
commented Dr. Riley that night. 
Jan had talked incessantly about it 

“Yes. In the Y pool.” 

“Isn't that interesting!’ He 
gtinned. “Did you experience any 
difficulties?” 

“Yes. They wouldn’t let me 
drown.” 

“Of course not, silly. Do you 
think they want the whole town to 
know you were in their precious 


pool?” 
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I had heard that about Marsh 
Lake, too, that they wouldn't rent 
boats to Negroes; so, when a 
bunch of my college friends sug- 
gested we drive out to the lake, I 
didn’t say anything for or against 
it. As we approached the entrance 
to the park, the first thing I saw 
was ae sign on the wooden arch 
over the gate which read: "NO 
JEWISH TRADE SOLICITED!” 

I blinked. I had never seen any- 
thing like that before. “Give me 
your money,” I volunteered, “and 
I'll get the boats.” 

The woman at the boathouse 
smiled and said it was a nice eve- 
ning for a ride. As we paddled 
a-ound over the dark surface of the 
water, singing camp songs and 
church songs, I pondered over a 
Christian pool that didn’t admit 
Negroes and a private lake that 
didn’t admit Jews and, remember- 
ing the pool at Bismarck, won- 
dered what there was about water, 
a purifier, that made people's 
hearts so unclean. 

Aside from statistical data about 
the colored population of Law- 
rence, and the brief encounters in 
Chicago and St. Paul, I knew very 
little about ‘‘my people.” From the 
minister at Dawn Church I learned 
of the poet Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar and from our college team, 
just returned from Texas, I learned, 
with the other students, that south- 
ern dialect wasn’t confined to the 
Negro. And from textbooks I read 
with shame and humiliation about 
the American slave and the wild 
tribes of Africa. The centuries of 
African civilization, African art 


October 


and culture, in my book, belonged 
to the Egyptians, another race. My 
ancestors were savages with rings 
in their nose, with thick skulls and 
kinky hair, people who boiled white 
men in iron pots on magazine cov- 
ers and ate watermelon and carried 
razors in comics. One book even 
said Negroes smelled like goats. I 
asked Dr. Riley about that one— 
they say sometimes even your best 


_friend won't tell you—but, from 


what he said, I gathered people 
who wrote books weren't always 
bright. 

It was a part of the Riley phi- 
losophy that everything is possible 
—even without money, so when 
Green Pastures came to Omaha, 
half a day’s ride away, I had an 
urge to see “De Lawd’’—an urge, 
two classes, and fifty cents. The 
urge won. I went to Omaha, had a 
good time, and kept my fifty cents. 
First I interested Chuck Adams— 
he had a new car and the same 
classes—then I invited Susan. One 
of the classes we were cutting was 
Dr. Riley's own “Religion and 
Life,” but he said he wasn’t going 
to compete with Marc Connelly’s 
fame or fish fries, so he excused 
me. 

We had a wonderful trip. Each 
had the delicious feeling of slip- 
ping away from something. Susan, 
deserting both child and husband, 
was as jolly and gay as I had ever 
seen her. I was proud of Susan, 
proud of the gentle woman who, 
having conquered her own preju- 
dice, was able to rise about the 
prejudices of others. 

After the show we went back- 
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stage to meet Richard B. Harri- 
son, the man who played God. In 
his tiny dressing room, his long 
white hair encircling: a kindly yel- 
low face, his massive shoulders re- 
laxed, he looked even more like 
God than he did on the stage. 

The last days of college were full 
and exciting ones. I was writing a 
column for the school paper, be- 
longed to several campus clubs 
(Dawn didn’t have sororities), 
won my sweater, and was secretary 
of an honorary sociological fra- 
ternity. 

Graduation week was full to 
overflowing. The traditional Jun- 
ior-Senior Lawn Party held um our 
garden was even more beautiful 
than the year before. Girls in long 
pastel dresses moved gracefully 
among the June flowers, a tea table 
stood in the rose arbor, its silver 
service glistening in the sunlight, 
boys stood around uncomfortable 
and shy. In my new organdy dress, 
I stood at the window of the sun 
porch for a long time, looking 
down upon my classmates, upon 
the hedge and trellis and the gold- 
fish pond, fixing them in my mem- 
ory, with the nostalgic sadness that 
comes at the end of a great happi- 
ness. 

Followed the Senior Tea, the 


P. rize P. apa 


Indian ceremonial at the dorm 
when we were made blood brothers 
of the tribe of the Sioux—my Cher- 
okee not withstanding—picnics, 
parties, the Mother-Daughter Ban- 
quet, with Susan the prettiest 
mother there, and at last Com- 
mencement, with house guests in 
every spare bed and company at 
every meal. President Hutchins, of 
the University of Chicago, came ta 
deliver the main address. 

In cap and gown, I slipped al- 
most unnoticed into the senior pro- 
cession as it rounded the corner of 
the hedge on its way to the church. 
Dr. Riley stood behind the pulpit, 
straight and solemn, in his cap and 
gown, the vivid Doctor's scarf 
thrown over his broad shoulders. 
One by one he handed out the 
diplomas. When he called my 
name, I went carefully forward. 
With the morning sun streaming 
through the stained-glass windows, 
with the pipe organ playing softly, 
I stood at last before my friend. 
The moment I had waited for, had 
worked for, for the last three years, 
had come. I was being graduated, 
so help me! 

“Ask,” said Dr. Riley, smiling, 
“and ye shall receive.” He handed 
me the scroll, shook my hand. 


CHARLES ROWLING, of London, 70-year-old Negro doorman 


at the Glasgow Theater, is expecting his thirty-fourth child. 
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Success Too Soon........ Feb. 29 
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(Tyler, David Ephraim) Poetry 
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(Washington, Booker T.) A 
Job For Booker.......... Dec. 69 
(Washington, Booker T.) 
Black Ambassador To 
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White America ........ Sept. 77 
(White, Josh) Study In White 
(Williams, Bert) Life With 
BIOLOGY: 


Africa's Fangs Of Death....Nov. 29 
Do Negroes Want To Be 

White? July 
Hubert The Hobo Hippo. ..Aug. 75 
Negro —_— Are What They 


Not Mar. 25 
The Man Who Wouldn't Give 

To Pass Or Not To Pass....Mar. 25 
Who Is A Negro?........... Oct. 3 
BRITAIN: 
Black Man's Burden........ Sept. 67 
Supremacy: London Style... .Jan. 35 
BUSINESS: 
A Leg To Stand On........ Jan. 18 
Cafe King Of Manila....... Jan. 7 
Feb. 67 
Is Labor Or Business Fairer To 

Poetry Hits The Highways. . ~_ 19 
She Made Art Pay.......... 

CITIES: 
Bay State Brotherhood...... May 20 
Black Metropolis .......... Dec. 74 
Blues Paradise Lost......... Aug. 13 
Capital OF Dinie. Dec. 17 


Doctor's Dream In Harlem. ‘Sept. 3 
_ Street Of Negro Amer- 


Lobby In Hollywood. 27 
North To Harlem ......... Aug. 52 
Requiem On A Race Riot...Aug. 59 


The Foxes Of Harrow..... June 83 


The Harlem Nobody Knows. .Oct. 71 

Tolerance On Trial......... Aug. 9 
On The Bias....May 37 

Old Man In A Shoe........ June 19 

United In Peace As In War. .July 66 
CRIME 

Lucy Was A Lady—Or Was 

DA NCING: 

Carib From Chicago........ Nov. 17 
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Class Rooms Against Hate. ..Jan. 27 Townsend, Willard S. ..... April 55 
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ENTERTAINMENT: Pulpit And Pew........... Sept. 86 
Jan. 11 Riding The Rails.......... Nov. 48 
North To Harlem.......... Aug. 52 Riding The Rails........ July 28 
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FOODS: June 27 
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America’s Badge Of Shame... Jan. 65 Sherman, Lt. Col. John H. ..Sept. 35 
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Should Poll Tax Repeal Be Atom Cay Bleck Belt.......... Feb. 81 
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: 
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The South Wants The Negro. Jan. 
LANGUAGE: 


Il! Fame In A Name....... Mar. 
LAW: 
WsA law Or le ht? June 
The Rape Of Justice........ Sept. 
Tolerance On Trial........ Aug. 
What Is a Negro?......... Aug 
LIBERIA: 
Father Of Liberia... .....++. April 
LITERATURE: 
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Is “Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
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Poetry Hits The Highways. .Dec. 
MARRIAGE: 
Folks Do Get Born......... Aug. 
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17 Years Of Mixed Marriage. July 
MEDICINE: 
Are Whites Healthier Than 


June 
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June 
Doctor's Dream In Harlem. . Sept. 
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Aug. 
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White Man In The Negro 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM 
CROW EXPERIENCE: 


Frazier, Franklin E. ........ Nov. 
Kauffman, George ......... Jan. 
Mar. 
NAVY: 
Man For The Mission...... Nov. 
POLITICS: 


Ballot Revolution In Dixie. . Aug. 
Gentlemen From Mississippi. Aug. 
Gideon Jackson Walks Again. Feb. 
Should Negroes Support Tru- 
man On The Basis Of His 
Bate Reco? June 
PRESS: 
America’s Only Negro Daily. Dec. 
How Dixie Newspapers Han- 


dle The Negro........... June 
Negroes Are News Too... .Nov 
RACE PREJUDICE: 
A Billion Betrayed. ......... Jan. 
Acid Test of America....... Oct. 


A Russian Looks At The South 
Aug. 
A Scientist Speaks Of Race. . . Feb. 
America’s Badge Of Shame. . . Jan. 
Are Race Restrictive Covenants 
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Atom City Black Belt........ Feb. 
Back Home In Dixie....... Sept. 
Borderline Breakfast ........ Feb. 
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Combat On The Color Line. Me 
Across, The Color- 


Did We Win The War?..... "Jan. 


Don’t Blame Segregation... . Jan. 
Hate Challenges America... Mar 
If He Hollers Let Him Go... Jan. 
July 
Is It Happening Here?...... Dec. 
Is There Anywhere?........ May 
Jim — Does Not Walk 
Feb. 
Jim On The Band Stand 
Marching Blacks .......... Mar 


Negroes Are News Too..... Nov. 


New York Wars On Hate. . . Nov. 
Feb. 


Our Prejudices Are Showing. . Oct. 


Question Without An Answer.May 
Racial Shock Absorbers...... Feb. 
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Screen Stereotypes ......... 
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ual Or Immediate Racial 
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Why Fear Black?.......... Nov 
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May 
RADIO: 
Radio Find ....... ee. May 
RAILROAD: 
Finders Are Losers.......... Feb. 
How To Make Gumbo...... July 
Pride Of The Red Caps..... Sept. 
The Mighty Jawn Henry... .June 


RELIGION: 


Black Cat Bones Versus God. Mar. 
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He Walked In The Steps of 
No Food Shortage For ‘God’. “Oct, 
Sandhog With Ten Lives... .Sept. 
That New-Time Religion... 
The Man Who Walked With 
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RIOTS: 
How To Prevent Race Riots. . Feb. 
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Ballot Revolution In Dixie. . Aug. 
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Sports Of amous 


HE BIGGER they are, the harder they seem to fall—at least for 
j } sports. The man with the string of degrees after his name, the big- 

name politician and the little fellow who's your next-door neighbor 
, have at least one thing in common. Put them all on a corner sand 
oer lot, give them a bat and softball and they'll all age in and play bail. 

Back in the early life of top men in Negro life, sports stamped its mark 
on many. This is a quiz about famous men and what sports they made 


, their mark in before they started making their mark in public life. There 
6 are three choices under each name. The idea is to select the sport that 
) each played before they started playing with politics, theater or education 
9 Seven correct answers gets you just across the wire with a passing grade 
7 Ten merits a medal while a perfect 12 puts you in the hole-in-one class 
3, t. A. PHitip RANDOLPH 7. PAut ROBESON 
3 a) Tennis a) Track 
b) Baseball b) Basketball 
79 c) Basketbal! c) Football 
52 2. CANADA LE: 8. A. CLAYTON 
61 a) Boxing a) Basketball! 
b) Track b) Boxing 
33 c) Football c) Footbail 
3. LesTER GRANGER 9. EDGAR BRowN 
23 a) Boxing a) Boxing 
33 b) Football b) Tennis 
Al c) Basketball a) Footbal! 
47 i, CHARLES Drew 10. BENJAMIN J. Daves 
43 a) Boxing a) Footbal! 
= b) Track b) Boxing 
c) Swimming c) Track 
13 5. WALTER WHITF Lt. Morvecat JOHNSON 
a a) Baseball a) Football 
19 b) Track b) Track 
c) Football c) Basketball 
6. WILLIAM H. Hastiz 12. ALAIN LOCKE 
a) Footbal! a) Footbal! 
b) Boxing b) Boxing 


c) Track c) Track 
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ITTLE MORE than two years ago, a white woman in Abilene, 

Texas, got our Southern College Library Fund rolling by taking out 

a year’s subscription for the library of the Hardin-Simmons Univer. 

sity, a white Baptist school. By putting Necro DIGEsT on the 
shelves of white college libraries in Dixie, this white woman believed she 
could do her bit in bettering racial relations. Other readers agreed and 
with their contributions saw to it that at least a dozen leading Dixi¢ 
universities had NFGRO DiGEst in their libraries each month. 


Beginning with the next issue of the magazine, some 33 Southern univets 
sities will be added to the list by virtue of a $100 contribution from 
Ruth Stephan of Westport, Conn., who in sending her check wrote: 
“Congratulations on your interesting magazine. Will you please accept 
the enclosed contribution for your Library Fund? Good luck and good 


wishes.” 

The Dixie schools which will receive subscriptions as a result of Mig 
Stephan’s check are: University of Alabama, University of Arkansas, Baylor, 
Centenary, University of Chattanooga, The Citadel, Clemson, Davidson, 


Duke. Emory. University of Florida, Furman, Georgia Tech, Georgi@ 
4 < £ 


State College for Women, University of Georgia, Hardin-Simmons, Unie 
versity of Houston, Johns Hopkins, University of Kentucky, Louisiana 
State, Louisville Municipal College, University of Louisville, Loyola, 
Hardin-Baylor, University of Miami, Mississippi State, University of Mis 
souri, University of North Carolina, Oklahoma A & M, University of 
Oklahoma, Rice, University of South Carolina and University of Texas, 


There are still a number of leading Southern schools which are not 
getting Necro Dicrst. The College Library Fund is very much open fot 
business for contributions to put N&Gro Dicest on the library shelves of 
these white universities below the Mason and Dixon Line. Send yout 
donation to the Southern College Library Fund, NeGro Dicest, 5125 South 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 
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